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What About The Future of Horses? 


Wiil the Rapid Decrease of Recent Years Continue? 
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RS N one of our issues this summer we 

RS, made some comments in an editorial 

af on the future market for hay and made 

Bs a statement to the effect that we believ- 

RS! ed that the market for hay was going to 

a continue to grow less because the number 

Rs) of horses was rapidly decreasing. 

ee In answer to this editorial, we received 

Re} a letter from our friend, Mr. A. L. Brock- 

a 

ie 

RS HORSES AND MULES IN GREATER 

Be NEW YORK 

(ns 1910 1920 

he} Bronx ------- aka hieipaaichcispnie la — 3,458 

Bs: RII sinsinscncsennecicstenicnpiniencninin nines 38,824 19,716 

gg  _ Paeeteenseeentae 9,899 3,619 

i 5 eeeconesmenereces 74,201 29,688 
PEE ovcnttconnecoonanun “Se 1,231 


(Note) in 1910 Bronx was part of New York. It 
was not organized as a separate Borough un- 
til 1914 and hence, the figures for New York 
include the Bronx. 





way of Syracuse, formerly President of the 
State Agricultural Society, in which he 
said in part: 

“T have read with much interest your editorial 
‘What Shall We Do With So Much Hay?’. I 
quote from the first paragraph, ‘the horse is fast 
becoming as rare on the city streets as he is on 
the country roads’. 

“I think. in the interest of accuracy that this 
statement should be revised and treated in an- 
other editorial, because, as a matter of fact, the 
number of horses is increasing on the city streets 
at present, due to the fact that it has been com- 
pletely demonstrated that for short haul pur- 
poses, the cost of hauling is about one-third of 
what it is by motor truck, particu- 


pearing and that there is a demand for ihe 
heavy horse. We will also agree that there will 
always be a place, at least for many years to 
come, for horses on the average American 
farm. 

But since receiving Mr. Brockway’s let- 
ter, one of our editors has spent considera- 
ble time visiting some of the great hauling 
companies and horse dealers in New York 
City, and as a result of this careful investi- 
gation, we must stand by our original 
statemerts that while there is still a large 
number of horses in the city, their number does 
not begin to compare with what it was even 
a few years ago, and this decrease has 
greatly affected the market for hay. 

As a proof of this, glance at the two 
tables of figures on this page. For instance, 
you will note that the United States Cen- 
sus figures in the first table show that 
there were more than twice as many horses 
and mules in the metropolitan district in 
1910 than there were in 1920. Then glance 
at the second table showing receipts of 
hay in New York City, and you will see 
that this affected the hay market so that 
there was more than four times as much 
hay sold in New York City in 1910 as there 
was in 1923. These same figures will hold 
good to somewhat the same extent in all 
cities. 

In fact, we do not have to go to the city 
for proof to see what has happened to the 
horse since the coming of the automobile. 
How often do you see a horse on any coun- 


try road at the present time as compared 
with the number of cars, even to the num- 
ber of cars used by farmers? 

On the other hand, there is a limit to 
which this decrease in the number of 
horses will go. Mr. Brockway and the 
Horse Association of America say that we 
have reached this limit. Mr. Brockway 
said in his letter, “the interesting fact is 





RECEIPTS OF HAY AT NEW YORK CITY 


(tons) 
A iin aninis binialienianinsdsenin ahiotiiaiicobicediamatoals 334,760 
II” saitestssscinsitiig dctieilas dg thinianiin dec msdetnaien es adipiaeaaia 338,860 
SE Le aes eee ee ee 292,411 
EE SE ere eee 309,322 
RUINED ‘as schasacintosanasviiiicdaksmaidhiattachaniies makaaidan onde 318,528 
Bs Casthcsihentthintaduiesihsisalediaicaascasedstnaiodaalaiage dl 329,686 
AE AAS AT EE en 296,200 
NEE - Sacrhikins drusislaniiabonstin aimee aauhantainaae 214,064 
SIUTIIET sould incleiienindiadckdasiemieaciiisimeaticdiadeatiaencaul 200,197 
SR ES Stn eee eee eee 217,300 
ES a ee A Pane 170,742 
EERE eer oe ere ee Soe ce momen tee 146,734 
RR Eee aioe ei ice Mees bce eo 102,381 
EEE See aE: ie PS 95,325 
Ree ee La 84,682 





that even on the large grain farms of the 
Northwest the automotive power is being 
abandoned and the use of six and twelve 
horse teams has greatly increased.” 
There is no doubt that farmers have 
learned that there are certain farms, small 
in size and broken up in small lots, where 
a tractor is not practical. Hundreds have 
learned that under certain conditions the 
cost of operation is higher than with power 
furnished by horses. As we have 





larly, in the congested business cen- 
ters of cities. * * * * 

“The fact, of course, still remains 
that in the East anyway the raising 
of draft horses has _ practically 
amounted to nothing and the breed- 
ing of draft horses, even in the 
the West had a more or less serious 
setback in the last four or five years 
due to the great momentum in the 
sale of trucks and tractors. How- 
ever, the interesting fact is~ that 
even on the large grain farms of 
the Northwest, the automotive pow- 
er is being abandoned and the use 
of six and twelve horse teams has 
greatly increased. 

“The one outstanding fact in all 
this is, that it is no longer the light 
or medium weight draft horse which 
is in demand, but the approximately 
ton horse, and for these the demand 
is greater than the supply.” 


We will agree with Mr. Brock- 





stated above, while this condi- 
tion exists and it is likely to 
for some years, there will always 
be a limited place for the horse. 
But at best, horse is costly and 
irritating power. He is par- 
ticularly liable to disease and 
to injury and he requires con- 
stant feeding and care whether 
in use or not. 


Moreover, this bas become a 
mechanical age. The younger 
farmers are growing up to the 
use of some kind of motive 
power. Already within a few 
years the farm tractor has been 
greatly improved and lessened 
in price. Without doubt w:th- 
in a few years more, it will be 
made more practical so that it 








way that the light or medium 
weight draft horses are disap- 
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(Continued on page 228) 
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“EK Pluribus Unum” 


OST of the readers of this paper know that it 

is one of an association known as the Stand- 

ard Farm Paper Unit. Perhaps, however, there are 

many who do not realize just how this alliance helps 

each member of the Unit to render its readers a 
bigger and better service. 


The fifteen farm papers comprising the Unit edited 

, at the points shown on the map have a total of one 
hundred and sixty-six editors. Each individual 
paper benefits by the combined knowledge and 
experience of all of these highly trained men. 
Frequent interchange of ideas and suggestions by 
the different members of the Unit means that the 
readers of each paper have a nation-wide staff of 
agricultural advisors working toward the solutions 
of their many problems. 


That is why each member of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit is the leader in its field. Their 2,000,000 
readers (about one-third of all farm families in the 
country) are receiving the strongest editorial assist- 
ance in the agricultural publishing world. 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


STANDARD tire UNIT 


The Members of the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit Are: 








Nebraska Farmer 
Ohio Farmer 

Pacific Rural Press 
Pennsylvania Farmer 


American Agriculturist 
Breeder’s Gazette 
The Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Kansas Farmer and Prairie Farmer 
Mail and Breeze 
Michigan Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Progressive Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 








A NATIONAL MEDIUM WITH LOCAL PRESTIGE 


ORCA AEA IN MEL 
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Rain Stops 


ESTERN New 

York has had 
a bad week. It has suffered severely from 
very heavy rains, a sharp electric storm 
and hot muggy weather. It was only a 
r week or two ago 
that ' stated that it 
was almost too dry. 
A good rain soon 
corrected this con- 
dition, but now the 
@ajrain seems unable 
Sto stop. Following 
two days of gentle 
rain early in the 
week, we had very 
hot muggy weather 
which was finally 
broken by a short 
but violent electric 
storm, accompanied by a twisting wind. 
Several fires followed, trees were broken 
and a good deal of green fruit blowr off. 
And it has rained most of the time for 
thirty-six hours since. 

The heaviest loss will probably be with 
tomatoes. The delay in picking has caused 
many to become overripe and soft while 
the them crack. 
Thi 
too as a result of the continued rain. 
spite of these conditions and a not too big 
crop, long lines of teams and trucks were 
12 o'cl ck closing 


Fortunately 





WA 


— 


M. C. Burritt 





continued rain has made 
delay and cracking will be cumulative 


In 


waiting to unload at the 
hour at canning factories 
not much fruit was suffering to be picked. 
Bartlett pears and early apples are mostly 
off, and peaches are not quite ready, al- 
though a few have been picked. With 
good weather the Elberta peach har- 
vest will be in full swing the weck of 
September 14. 


“Fruit Growers Will Hold the Bag” 


Fruit prices, except for peaches, con- 
tinue at very low levels. Peaches are 
being sold at from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
bushe!. Alexander and Wealthy apples 
have been sold at one cent a pound tree 
to seventy-five cents a 
bushel packed for shipping. <A _ few 
sales have been made at $2.50 per bu- 
shel. Offers for winter varieties by 
canners and others, range from three- 
quarters of a cent to a cent and a half 
per pound. The thought of buyers 
seems to be to purchase A vrade packed 
fruit from growers at $2.50 to $3.00 per 
barrel. The storage space seems to be 
pretty well taken so that most growers 
will be compelled to sell at what they 
can get at packing time. The grower 


run, or. sixty 


vill be holding the bag. We can’t 
blame the buyers for taking advantage 
of this situation. We ought to blame 
ourselves for not having more gener- 
ously supported a cooperative selling 
organization to move our own ‘ruit 


to market in a manner to prevent our 
beinge caught im such a jam. The 
Western New York Association is doing 
this in a small way but is under con- 
stant attack by forces secking to destroy 
it 


Wheat Seeding Delayed 


Rain prevented most of the seeding 
oi wheat this week that would ordin- 
arily have been done. I have seen only 
two farmers sowing in, driving a hun- 


the Works 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. BURRITT 


<xposition has been 
held under difficul- 
ties during the week. In spite of the 
rain the attendance was good and the 
Exhibition up to standard. The quality 
and size of ‘he fruit exhibited was ex- 
cellent but there was hardly enough 
color in most of it. A rainy Sunday 
preceding the opening day cut down the 
entries considerably by making it dif- 
ficult or impossible to gather the fruit. 

e number of exhibitors to this show, 
as well as most other fairs, is much 
smaller than it ought to be. It is diffi- 
cult to remedy tkis condition because 
of the time and trouble necessary to 
select and exhibit fruit. The fruit prizes 
are on the whole quite satisfactory in 
size and arrangement. First prizes for 
individual plates of leading commercial 
varieties range from $3.00 to $10.00. 
Seconds vary from $2.00 to $5.00. There 
are no thirds and it might encourage 
a larger number of exhibitors if thirds 
or “consolation” for- additional 
plates deserving it were added. 

In the collection classes especiallv ad- 
ditional prizes would, I am sure, be en- 
couraging. It is more diffieult to ex- 
hibit good collections than single plates. 
The tendency is for a few experienced 
exhibitors to regularly take the first and 
second prizes, bcth because they have 
the varicties to select from and because 
they know how to select and exhibit 
fruit. The result is that the new or oc- 
casional exhibitor stands little or no 
chence of winning a prize and is dis- 
couraged rather than Stimulated by his 
experience. In Grange and County ex- 
hibits ana in the farm collection classes 
this condition has been met by offer- 
ing the so-called consolation prizes, 
which are in effect a minimum guaran- 
exhibit. I believe 
limits set on the 


prizes 


tee for a creditabl 
that there should 
number of varieties shall constitute 
a large farm collection, more prizes 
added in the smaller collections, and 
in other ways encouragement given to 
number of exhibitors. If a 
grower feels paid tor his time and 
trouble, i.e., if he can afford to exhibit, 
he is more likely tc become a regular 
exhibitor, to add to the interest in the 


be 


a larger 


show, and himself receive the edu- 
cational stimulus which such an expo- 
sition is supposed to give. 

—M. C. Burritt. 





Crowds Come to State Fair in 
Spite of Bad Weather 


the attendance at the 
Approxi- 


N spite of rain, 

State Fair has been good. 
mately Sfteen thousand people came on 
Monday nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand on ‘suesday. One feature of the 
fair has been the cleanup of racetrack 
bookmakers by the State Police und. 
orders from Lieutenant Governor Low- 
man. Every known gambler was kept 
from the grounds. The State Troopers 
have been directing traffic, and keeping 


and 


a watchful eye for all kinds of law 
violations. ; 
O. E. Bradfute, President of the 


Federation 





r have I seen sho 
has cut any beans. 
[t will now be too 











dred and fifty miles or more in this American Farm Bureau 

vicinity. It will spoke to the farm- 
.ow be too wet to ers, pleading with 
seed for nearly a them to discard 
week, which ill theis prejudices 
make fall seeding igainst cooperation, 
somewhat later Mrs. G. T. Powell, 
taan usual. Beans President of the 
are practically ‘Iew York State 
ready for harvest, Hom: Bureau Fed- 
ut only one farm- -ration made 

address. 


The night program 
of fireworks, horse- 
manship, auto polo 


wet to do so for Hussy—I’ll shoot that cat so he 
several days. won't wake poor Mary.—Junce. and circus’ acts 
The _ Rochester thril'ed the crowd. 
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Radio Comes to the Farm 


A Few of the Things It Is Doing and Will Do for American A§griculture 


S more or less of a Kansas farmer I am 

glad of this opportunity to say a few 

woras to ycu on the relation of radio 

to the farmer. Though 1 must confess 
that I have not worked steadily at farn ng,— 
ines have missed quite a number of crop sea- 
during _ thirty- 
four years of absence 
in .1e Army and sev- 
eral -nore covering my 
recent .ctivities in the 
radio industry, my 
memories of  sixteen- 
hour-days on a Kansas 
farm, as we lived it 
forty years and more 
ago, are keen enough to 
vive me a sympathetic 
understanding of the 
farmer’s major _ prob- 
lems. I spent my boy- 
nood on the Kansas 
Prairies, went from the 
farm te an Agricultural College, where I man- 
aged to graduate supposed to be in possession 


In 


sons 














Hasrorp 


Maj. GEN. 


By MAJOR GEN. J. G. HARBORD 


rises it Sandy Hook and sets in H-boken, or who, 


living near Broadway, has never seen a dark 
night, must admit that there is something more 


to these United States than the congested cities 
and towns, something more than subways, bright 
lights, taxicabs and traffic cops. 

The farm wealth of this country increased in 
the sixty years from 1860 to 1920 from seven 
billions to seventy-eight billions, the larger part 
of such increase taking place in the twentieth cen- 
tury. From 1900 to 1920 our country’s farm 
wealth practically doubled. 

So far, so good. That is the credit side of the 
account. But with the tremendous expansion of 
farm wealth in the recent decades the problems 
of farm management and farm labor have more 


than multiplied. The great growth of our urban 


populatior. in recent years has been due, in large 
measurc, to migration from the rural districts. 
The immediate reason for this exodus from the 
countryside, aside from its part as possibly one 
of the great cycles of histor-*, lies primarily in 
the greater opportunities for recreation and in- 





of whatever science there was in the 
farming profession at that time. To 
the end of my days, while memory 
endures, I shall continue to have an 
appreciation, of life as the farmer 
lives it. 

So hat it is with the feeling that 
I am, perhaps, in some sma.' measure 
discharging the obligaticns of forty 
agu, that I see Radio,—my 
present held of endeavor,—becoming 
more and more a factor in the iife 
of the tarmer. To my enduring 
memories of the farmer’s outlool 
as I knew it in .he days cf my youth, 
I can now add my radio point of view, 
and perhaps focus the two in a few 
remarks on Radio at.d its meaning to 
the farme.. 

A vriet consideration of the farm- 
ing industry will help t.. to appreciate 


years 


~e- 








actual living of its life. Much has been done 
and much remains to be done. 

The rura! telephone first came and, to some 
extent, helped to end the isolation of farm life. 
The farmer and his family, even though many 
miles distant, could keep in touch with their 
neighbors when the telephone line came to their 
hom2. 

The gasoline engine has had a marked influence 
on the farm in doing the hardest and meanest 
chores and in saving valuable man-power. Elec- 
tricity, via the rural service line, has brought many 
advantages and comforts to the farmer and his 
wife. Pumping planis and running water have 
become common. 

Among the modern agencies which are redeem- 
ing farm life, let us not overiook the well-known 
vehicle from Detroit. What the rural telephone 
started, the flivver has continued. 3efore its 
introduction the farmer’s radius of social activity, 
represented by a day’s drive of his team, was 
less than a dozen miles from his home. Now 
he travels five, ten or twenty-five miles to visit 
friends ; to town to do his shopping ; to attend ‘he 
Grange; the Chautauqua, or the moving picture 
show. Great highwzys _ stretch 
*through the country, connecting up 
centers Of population, and the farmer 
has access to the world. 

\ll these things nave added to the 
pleasure of life on the farm. Yet it 
has still remained a lonely place, 
jargely isolated from the outside 
‘world. During the Winter, especially 
in the Northern sections, the roads 
are often not negot..ble by motor 
cars, and the farmer, now as in other 
days, is more or less marooned for 
weeks or months. He and his family 
have not received the ente1tainment, 
the news, the contact with natior_l 
leaders, the sporting events and other 
advantages which are enjoyed by his 
brother in the towns. Nor has the 
business of his life been more fortun- 
ate than the social side. Crops run- 


~ 





what Radio has done and can do for 
the farmer. Most of us, as city 
dwellers, do not take the farming 
industry at its full face value. We fail to recog- 
nize its tremendous magnitude and its para- 
mount importance .o the nation. Farming is not 
only our greatest industry, but is greater than 
all our other industries combined. The capit=l 
invested in the combined industries of our comitry 
is estimated at one Lundred and 4itty billion dcl- 
lars, of which seventy-eight billions or fifty-two 
per cent represents the total farm wealth. Manu- 
facturing, which comes next in importance, totals 
but thirty per cent. 

The sometimes -inarticulate and unappreciated 
farmer, the symbolic Man with the Hoe,—is the 
most important single element of our many mil- 
lions. There are thircy-one millions of American 
farmers, nearly thirty per cent of our total popula- 
tion. If we add those persons living in agricul- 
tural communities, though not actually engaged in 
farming, we have a total of fifty-one millions, 
or nearly half the total population of our country. 
The city-dwetier, the man who thinks the sun 


No matter how remote the farm home may be, the magic of radio brings 
the strains of the finest music to brighten the dinner hour. 


terest afforded by life in the city. Then too, 
city life has many more comforts to give its 
workers. One must have lived on the farm, 
especially in Winter, must have dug fodder from 
under the snow; or have seen the sun rise down 
the long vista of a cornrow with the mercury in 
its teens; or have harnessed mules in the dark; 
or have milked half a dozen cows before break- 
fast, to appreciate the life of a farmer’s boy 
of the old days. And even with the improve- 
ments of recent years, life on the farm is not 
for the soft-handed weakling. 

Yet it has not been the physical hardships, but 
the dullness of life, the utter monotony, and the 
lack of recreation that has caused the farm boy 
and girl, as well as the paid farm laborer, to desert 
the old farm and seek the city. 

Something has haa to be done to cherish our 
farm life and safeguard our great farming in- 
dustry. The farm has had to be made more at- 
tractive both in the actual work done, and in the 


ning from hundreds to many thou- 
sands of dollars in value have been 
disposed of more or less in the dark. 
Without immesiate knowledge of the condition 
and prices of various markets the farmer has sold 
his crops on a hit-or-miss basis. He has some- 
times shipped them to markets which were al- 
ready glutted, while excellent markets, begging 
for the identical class of products, have been 
neglected from lack of timel, information. 

This in very sketchy fashion, is the picture of 
farm life and farming, prior to 1920, the memors 
able year which marked the magic advent of radio 
broadcasting. In that year dawned the art 9f 
disseminating information and entertainment to 
unlimited audiences,—and with it there dawned 
a new era for the farmer and his family,—-and 
farm isolation became a matter uf history. 

Radio broadcasting, I devoutly believe, is the 
greatest force yet developed by man in his march 
down the slopes of time. Since Gutenberg de- 
vised his crude wooden type and made printing 
possible nearly five centuries ago, there has been 
(Continued on page 220) 
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A Brief Glimpse of the September Crop 
and Price Conditions 


PACE does not allow us to go into great 
detail on prices and conditions here. This 
is simply a brief glance at conditions. We 


commend you to a careful study, especially at 
this time of the year, of our Market Page ap- 
pearing in every issue. 


It has been such an unusual sea- 
General , 

son with great changes and alter- 
ations in the weather that crop forecasts have 


In general, the bad weather 
has curtailed production. In spite of the fact 
that the total crop larger than 
last year, the results will be lower, illustrating 
again the tremendous influence of the weather 
upon production 


been unreliable. 


acreage Was 





Prices of farm products hay materially 
raised, due chiefly to the poor yields. The 
United States Department « : \griculture 
points out that so far as these better prices 
mean increased income for tl tarmers this 
year they are a good sign; but so far as they 
serve to encourage men to increase their acre- 
ige for*next year, they are bad, for the acreage 
is plenty large enough to supply all: ket de- 
t ids tl vea 

“1 
Prices : ig Tes? 1 4 . : - 
15 were 
» If eC in crease in 
potat > cent ( In egg while 
ts di ‘ 5 cet , e and wool 
ne t ( 1 7 c ¢ \ he it wa 
y er cent | ‘ \uet 15, 1925, than a 
t I the m price of 
. { 70.5 cents « May 15 to 155.4 
‘ ( \ I ks t transition from 
] ( potatoes froin the “bumpet1 
‘ 1924 1 ed potatoes of 
t 1925 « ». Both eggs and 
es are int a sul tial lead 
‘ P ) 

Ww} ‘ Bt ‘ whe t tl year 
to ity incre e the 
a wheat i next yea Both 
er whe ind spring wheat are much short 
ist years production. The country price 


of wheat has been running around 30 cents 
above last year. 


Corn will be a fair average crop, 
amounting, if theve are no general 
early frosts, to a production of about three 
billion bushels. The average price of corn 
received by producers at local farm markets in 
the United States in August was 106.5 cents. 
Last year the price was 107.4, not very much 
higher than this year price, in spite of the fact 
that last year there was a short production, 


Corn 


Back of the feea grain markets 
there is a growing strength in the 
livestock situation. Prices of beef cattle are 
improving and there are indications of heavier 
production. This will mean a good demand 
for corn and wheat by-products feeds. 


Livestock 


Men with potatoes for sale this 
year should get good prices as 
there is a short crop. The government reports 
have already indicated this but special investi- 
gations conducted by AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist show that blight and other conditions are 
likely to affect the crop so that the production 
will be even lighter than has been forecast. 

There is a tariff on potatoes of fifty cents 
per hundred pounds, which will tend to keep 
out imports unless prices go too high. Canada 
is reported to have about four-fifths of last 
season’s production. Europe, with the excep- 
tion of England, is reported to have about ten 
to fifteen per cent more potatoes than last 
year. These conditions, however, will proba- 
bly have little bearing on American markets 
unless, as indicated above, our own prices go 
rather high. 


Potatoes 


In general, apple producers are 
not in quite as good a position as 
a year agi The production of commercial 
apples for the whole United States is corecast 
on August Ist at 30.4 million barrels. The pro- 
duction in 1924 was 28.6 millon. The five year 
average from 1920 to 1924 was 30.4 million. 
Commercial apples of New York and of the 
East in general are reported to be of very 
good quality this year for more than ordinary 
attention was given in taking care of them. 
Apples were selling in the middle of Septem- 
ber not far from last season’s price. Eastern 
cities have had a lot of cheap low grade stuff, 


but good apples are holding their own. 


Apples 


The market for poultry and poul- 
Poultry try products is none too firm, and 
poultrymen may do well to carefully study 
conditions when thinking of future plans. 
The government reports that the markets in 
general show no great ability for absorbing 
increased supplies even at moderate price re- 
ductions. Another factor is that there is a 
large crop of pullets this year. Also, there 
are something like three-fourths of a million 
eggs in than there 


more egg storage now 


cases 


were last year. 

, The dairy situation is strong, 
Dairy both as to fluid milk and milk pro- 
ducts. Production is considerably below what 
it was last year. Butter in the middle of Sep- 


tember is approximately nine cents higher 
than last year and there is every indication 
of a good winter demand which should result 
in fair prices. 


Not Worthy of the Name 
° yy [12 other day a little child living on a farm 


came running to a neighbor and said that 
his mother was awfully sick and would the 
neighbor please telephone for the doctor. The 
neighbor called the doctor, who was a surgeon, 
on the telephone and he inquired carefully as 
to the nature of the case, saying that if it were 
a case of confinement, he would not come. 
After remonstrating with him and after a good 
deal of time, the neighbor finally secured an- 
other doctor. But by the time this doctor 


arrived at the home, the baby had been born 
and, due probably to lack of medical attention, 
died. 

This case illustrates the situation which ex- 
ists in many country neighborhoods because of 
lack of doctors. Physicians have gone to the 
city and because of the larger fees, have be- 
come specialists, and some of them, like the 
dector above, refuse even in serious cases to 
do any work outside of their specialties. 

Such men are not worthy of the name of 
“doctor.” In our opinion, their Lcenses should 
be cancelled and they should be prosecuted 
for criminal negligence. \Ve are in sympathy 
with the over-worked country doctor who rides 
almost night and day to care for his people. 
We know that he answers a good many calls 
that are unnecessary, for many people become 
panicky when they get sick. We know too 
that the profession as a whole is self-sacrific- 
ing. But a man who will refuse to attend a 
woman in a fundamental crisis in her life is a 
disgrace to his profession. 





Cost of Filling Silo 


HERE are few dairymen who have not, 

at silo filling time, declared that they nev- 
er would fill another silo. No job of the whole 
year is harder or more disagreeable. Moreover, 
filling the silo is a costly job, so costly in fact, 
that many good dairymen have wondered if 
the silo paid. 

But it does, for no other way has been found 
so far to provide cows with the succulent feed 
necessary for good milk production. 

Different men, however, use different ways 
of filling silos and some of them have been able 
to do it at less cost than others. At this silo 
filling time it may be well for each farmer to 
study his own particular scheme and see it he 
can make it easier and cheaper. The best way 
to determine the best practices is to find out 
what the farmers themselves do. Therefcre, 
won't you sit down and write us a letter, tell- 
ing how you manage? 

We will pay one dollar for every letter we 
can publish. In your letter, tell us whether 
you fill silo with a large gang or a small gang. 
How many men do you use in the silo; how 
many men loading corn in the field, how many 
teams? Do you have a man throw off corn at 
the cutter and change the horses from load 
to load or do you have each driver throw off 


his own load? What kind of wagons and 
riggings do you use? How do the women 


folks manage about feeding the gang? If you 
will write we ought to get some interesting 
and valuable facts to pass on to other dairy- 
men. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
VERYBODY knows that colored people 
are great lovers of music. I never shall 

forget being in the city of Washington a few 
years ago and hearing a group of colored Jab- 
orers singing an accompaniment to their work 
while they were putting a pavement in a street. 
Four men were driving a single stake and as 
they swung their sledges in perfect coordina- 
tion with one another, they sang, and each 
descending sledge on the stake kept perfect 
time with their song. No race of people in the 
world quite equal the negro in his natural ap- 
preciation of music. But sometimes, it seems, 
their knowledge of technique does not quite 
keep up to their appreciation. 

Rastus and Mandy were attending a concert 
in Boston and they got into an argument over 
a certain piece which was being played. Mandy 
insisted that it was the “Moonlight Sonata”. 
Rastus insisted that it was “Barcarolle”. 
Neither could convince the other, so finally 
Rastus went up the aisle to read the name on 
the side of the stage. 

In a moment he returned to Mandy and 
said: 

“Gal, both am wrong. That there piece ain’t 
the Moonlight Sonata nor the Barcarolle. IT’S 
THE ‘REFRAIN FROM SPITTING’!” 
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State Fair Horseshoe Pitching Contest Big Success 


Prize Winners American Afgricuiturist-Farm Bureau Tournament 


PEAKING of the 1925 State Fair horse- 

shoe pitchers, like the Romans of old, 

they came, they saw, and they conquer- 

ed, and they did it in spite of all kinds 
of rain and bad weather. 

Twenty-two counties sent between 40 and 
50 men, including the pitchers and the scorers, 
to take part in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Bureau Horseshoe Pitching Contest. 
Twenty counties stuck to the games faithfully, 
in spite of the rain, through the two days until 
the finals were played off. Seven men out of 
the twenty pitchers won prize money. Several 
more were winners of various merchandise 
prices. The counties and the men who took 
part were as follows: 




















ALTERNATE 
COUNTY PITCHER AND SCORER 
Cayuga L. W. Kenyon :. Kenyon 
Chautauqua Bob Moore eon 
Chemung Dell Hughes —$—__—— 
Chenango Herbert Coye —— 
Cortland L. dills W. H. Albro 
Delaware G. B. Tweedie W. J. Miller 
Genesee Elmer McMillan H. A. Dwinell 
Jefferson B. J. Van Auken A. J. Pooler 
Livingston Harvey ColegroveDonald Black 
Madison George Philpot ————— 
Monroe Yale Turner C. Fultz 
Onondaga Joseph Kingston T. Pittman 
Orange Albert Carlson W. H. La Rue 
Orleans Bert C. Forder 








Seneca L. H. McCluen 


Scohaire Wade Mattice Floyd Mattice 
Steuben Walter Harris Fred Parker 
Tompkins F. A. Beardsley Murray Beardsley 
Ulster Calvin Staples Jame. Hunter 
Wayne P. M. Reeves J. O. Welcher 








The names of the winners of the cash prizes 
are given in the tabulation in the center of 
this page. The winners of the merchandise 
prizes, together with those who presented 
these prizes, will be announced in a fuller arti- 
cle next week. Next week also we will give 
complete records and detail showing how the 
games were played. 

On this page also there is a picture of the 
medal presented to Mr. B. J. VanAuken, the 
grand champion, in addition to the $50.00 prize 
money which he received. This medal of solid 
gold was engraved as follows: “Champion 
American Agriculturist-Farm Bureau Horse- 
shoe Pitching Contest, State Fair 1925”. It 
will be something which Mr. VanAuken will 
rightly prize all of his life. 

The men who came to Syracuse were proba- 
bly the best amateur horseshoe pitching con- 
testants in their own counties. In fact they 
were the winners of local county contests keld 
under the auspices of the Farm Bureaus, 
Therefore those who won prizes at the State 
Fair earned them, for they had to be a little 
more than good. The writer o¢ this article has 
always thought that he knew a little something 
about throwing horseshoes, but after watching 
these State Fair contests and seeing the con- 
testants throw ringer after ringer, including 
many double ringers, we have concluded that 
we don't know anything about the game. 

Another thing that was remarkable in this 
contest was the number of ties. The first place 
Was a tie between Mr. VanAuken and Mr. 
George Phitpot of Madison County. They 
had to pitch a fifty point game in order to 
throw off the tie. In addition to this, the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth places 
Were ties on games, but the prizes were award- 
ed by the judges on points. Mr. D. D. Cotrell 
and Mr. G. E. Snyder, who had charge of the 
contest for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and who 
have had long years of experience in horse- 
shoe pitching, s said that never in their experi- 
ence had they seen closer games. Right up to 
the last minute it was anybody’s game. 

Mr. E. R. Eastman, editor of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, in awarding the prizes, said 
that one of the outstanding features of the 
game was the good sportsmanship shown by 


the players. In spite of the rain and in spite 
of the strain made by the closeness of the con- 
tests, there was no complaining nor any appar- 
ent il: feeling. One player said that there is 
something about horseshoe pitching that just 
naturally weeds out the poor sport. Some of 
this lack of friction was due to SSNs 
the large amount of work by 
the committee in charge in pro- 
perly organizing the games and 
especially to Mr. G. E. Snyder 
and Mr. Cottrell, who had 
actual charge while the games 
were in progress. We know 
that every player will join with 
us in thanking both Mr. Snyder 
and Mr. Cottrell for the hard 
work and the great care that 
they took to run the games 
right and to see that everybody 
had a square deal. 

We want to say too, for both 
the Farm Bureaus and the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, that 
we appreciate the cooperation 
and the good spirit of all of the 
pitchers and scorers who came 
to Syracuse and worked so FTATE 
hard to make the contest a suc- 
cess. We believe that these 
county and state contests have 
done much to bring back to 
country people a good whole- 
some old- fashioned sport that 

can be played without expense 
and that will bring a lot of fun to all who take 
part in it, and we think that those who did not 
Win prizes will agree that the prize is not the 
main thing. More than the prize is the fun 
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WINNERS STATE FAIR HORSE- | 
SHCE PITCHING CONTEST 


1. B. J. Van Auken, Adams, N. Y., Jef- 
ferson Co.—$50.00 and Gold Medal. 

2. George Phiipot, Munnsville, N. Y., 
Madison Co.—$40.00. 
| 3. George B. Tweedie, Mundale, N. Y., | 
Delaware Co.—$30.00. 
4. Dell Hughes, Elmira, N. Y., Chemung | 

| Co.—$20.00 | 
| 5. Albert Carlson, Central Valley, N. Y., | 
Orange Co.—$10.00. 
5. Calvin Staples, Marlboro, N. Y., Uls- | 
ter Co.—$5.00. 

7. Harvey Colegrove, Livonia, N. Y., | 
Livingston Co.—$5.00. | 
Several Merchandise Prizes to be an- | 


| 
| 








nounced next week. 





of matching your skill with the other fellow 
in a good clean game. 

Those who have these contests in charge, 
and we want to say right here that they are 
going to be continued, would be very glad to 
have any suggestions from any of the pitchers 
or scorers as to how to improve the rules for 
the State Fair contest. 

Watch next week’s issue for full detail and 
each man’s score of the State Fair contest. 





A Year Without a Summer , 

HIS is one of the strangest seasons so far 

as weather is concerned that we remember 
in a long time. Mr. Burritt in a recent issue, com- 
ments upon the lack of rain in Western New 
York. This will surprise farmers in some other 
sections where it has rained so much and especially 
so frequently, that it has been almost impossible 
to get any haying done. 

Last fall we published an article by Herbert J. 
Browne, on long distance weather forecasting 
in which Mr. Browne predicted the weather dur- 
ing last winter and this summer. His forecasts 
were surprisingly accurate. Mr. Browne is a 


sciea.ist who has spent a great many years in the 
study of weather conditions. Following his article 
in AMERICAN AGrICULTURISF he received hun- 
dreds of letters from farmers and from big busi- 
ness men, all over the country, and as a result 
he started a long distance weather forecasting 
service for concerns whose busi- 
ness is greatly affectec by the 
weather. 

In a recent article in the Sata 
urday Evening Post, Mr. Browne 
is quoted as stating that the two 
next years will be remarkably 
cold anc disagreeable, and that 
one of them may go down in hiss 
tory as the year without a sum- 
mer. 

In a letter which we have just 
received from Mr. Browne he 
makes some comments which 
every wheat grower may welk 
give consideration. Most of the 
rf reports on the wheat market this 
i year have stated that there was 
i 


rn ee 


a short crop in the United States, 
but a very large world crop in 
a 1925 prospect. If this is true, the 
world crop would naturally affect 
the price which our farmers will 
receive and must be taken into 


Pe Gold Medal presented by consideration by them when they 
merican Agriculturist to Mr. B. J. . ee 

Ven Adin Gimer t Ge Done come to decide whether or not 
shoe Pitching Tournament. 


they will sell their wheat this fall 
or hold it for a higher price. 

Mr. Browne now says that the world wheat 
crop has been seriously affected by the weather 
and that it will not be nearly as large as was 
at first predicted. He said weather conditions 
have changed the situation in Russia so that 
they will be more likely to import wheat than 
they will to export it. 

“And this is true,” says Mr. Browne, “to a 
more or less extent of other European coun- 
tries. 

We pass this information on to wheat 
growers for what it is worth. “Of course, in the 
final analysis each man must take the responsi- 
bility for his own judgment. The most we 
can do is to give our farmers the facts as we 
can get them on the market and other condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Browne's forecasts are based upon the 
effect of the sun on ocean currents. Everyone 
knows that the great rivers, known 1s ocean cur- 
rents, flowing up and down through the oceans 
near our continents have a tremendous bearing 
and influence upon our weather. The suns heat 
varies in its intensity caused by the sun spots 
which appear upon it from time to time. When 
these spots appear, the sun’s heat grows less and 
in time this lack of heat influences, according 
to Mr. Browne, the ocean currents and they grow 
a little cooler and bring this change to bear upon 
eur weather. There recently have been more 
sun spots than usual, hence the prediction of cool 
weather to come. 

Long distance weather forecasting has always, 
until recently, bee more or less of a joke. Pos- 
sibly the present theory is also rot correct, but 
it is interesting and worthwhile tc be open- 
minded about it anyway so that we can follow the 
forecasts and see how accurate they check with 
actual conditions. 





There is no good in arguing with the inevita- 
ble. The only argument ayailable with an east 
wind is to put on your overcoat..—James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

** * 

Expensive remedies are always useful, if not 
to the sick at least to the chemist—Proverbs 
of Russia. 

eT &@ 

“Men are disturbed, not by things, but by thé 

views they take of things.”—Epictetus. 
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of a Good Feed 


Your bank book tells you whether 
you are making or losing money. If you 
are feeding Corn Gluten Feed the right 
way your bank account should be growing. 


Many cow testing associations are making their best 
records with Corn Gluten Feed in the ration. The follow- 
ing report by the Cow Testing Association of Big Bend, 
Wisconsin is typical of many 

Fifteen cows that freshened it the Fall were fed until 
December 31st without any Corn Gluten Feed. Their 
average milk yicld for December was 643.1 pounds and 
average butte rfat 3.749 ® per cow. 

On January first they were put on a Corn Gluten Feed 
ration with the following results: 


















Jan. —average per cow—milk 889. 6 Ibs—fat 3.78% 
Feb —_ eS 811. 6 * - 3.57% 
March ze ~ oe “ 1144.1 “ “ 3.86% 






Nea rly twice as much milk in March as in December. 
The cows were fresher in December, but they didn't have 
any Corn Gluten Feed. That's the reason why they 
couldn't do their best. 

Whether you are feeding for milk, beef or pork you 
should get better results at lower cost by feeding Corn 

Gluten Feed. Get it from your dealer. If you buy a mixed 
feed be sure it contains Corn Ghucen Fe ; 

Our Bulletin No. 2 gives you the newest and best ideas 
on feeding for profit. The tested rationsin this book will 
make you more moncy this winter. Write for a free copy. 











Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
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Sell or Trade 


[IROQUOIS FARM AYRSHIRES 
Males and females of all ages that 
combine type and production. Sen- 
lor sire of a son of AUCHEN. 

Priced for 


That You Wish 


BRAIN TOREADOR. 
immediate sale. 


IROQUOIS FARM 
New York 


THE 
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WING to the somewhat better prices 

for dairy products there have been 
frequent reports of late that prices of 
dairy cows were rapidly advancing. Also, 
we have been informe that there are great 
variations in the prices paid for the same 


kind of a cow in different parts of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST territory. In 
order to give our readers some correct 


‘nformation as to the prevailing prices of 
cows, and to the variations of these 
prices in different localities, we have been 
conducting an investigation. 

Jn this page will be found a statement 
of dairy cow prices as reported to us by 
dairymen and others in position to know 
in New York, Pennsyivania and New 
figures should not be taken 
as being absolutely accurate. They are, in 
some S, a matter of opinion; but they 
may be used as a guide. If you think they 
misrepresent the situation in your particular 
iocality, we will be glad to know it and 
pass on the information if you will give it 
to us. 

No Reason For Higher Prices 


as 


Jersey. These 


case 


As « matter of fact, there should be no 
great price variation for the same quality 
cow in the same breed in different localities. 
The only possible legitimate difference in 
the price of a cow in one territory and the 


price of che same kind of cow in another 
locality is that which is due to the costs 
of transportation from one place to an- 
other 

Another thing that should be stated at 
this time is that u our opinion there are 
no grounds for greatly increased prices 
of dairy cattle over prices of last year. 
““o be sure, prices of dairy products are 
better, but how long will there be any 


profit on them if we crowd up the orices 
therefore the pro- 
rapidly ? 

ation showed what most 
dairymen already know, and that is that 
the prices of Jerseys and Guernseys, par- 
ticularly Guernseys, are exceptionally high, 


of and costs of 
duction too 


Our 


cows 


Investig 


and good milking Guernseys are very 
scarce. The primary reason for this is 
that there has been more and more recogni- 
tion on the part of dairymen in recent 
years of the good qualitie. of the Guernsey 
cow. In addition to this the decreasing 


amount of butterfat in average market milk 
is making a greater demand for the dairy 
breeds giving milk of high butterfat con- 
tent. Particularly this summer there has 
been an effort on the part of Hols 
dairymen to meet the -equirements of the 
milk companies for more butterfat by add- 
ing a few head of Guernseys or Jerseys to 
has also been some dis- 


in 


the dairy. There 
cussion of introduc 


bulls into Holstein dairies. 


Guernsey and Jersey 
Adding a few 


What Cows are Selling For 


No Excuse for Too High Prices 


be all right as a temporary expedient for 
increasing the butterfat, but crossing or 
mixing oi the breeds by the introducing of 
Guernsey or Jersey bulls is extremely bad 
dairy practice and will be sure to result 
in disappointment. 





Our Cow Led the State in July 
HE report of the State Supervisor of 
Dairy Improvement Associations 
covering July shows that Fishkill Aggie 
Inca, a cow owned by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
led all of the other cows of the State 
in Dairy Improvement Associations for 
July in butterfat production. This cow is 
a five-year-old Holstein, a member of Mr. 
Morgenthau’s herd at Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y. She produced in July 83 pounds 
o* butterfat and 2,443 pounds of milk. She 
made this record standing in the stanchion 
under practical farm conditions. Naturally, 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST staff is much 
gratified at records of this kind, not only 
because they are worthwhile within them- 
selves, but because these farming 
results on Mr. Morgenthau’s farm prove 
that the publisher of this farm paper is 
also a practical farmer and knows from 
first hand experience farmers’ every day 
problems. 


Other High Producers 


goo"? 


D. A. Curtis of Jamestown, N. Y., a 
member of the Chautauqua County Dairy 


Improvement Associatio-, .won second, 
third and fourth places for high produc- 
tion in the Dairy Improvement Associa- 


tions for July with three Jersey cows. Mr. 
Curtis’ cow winning sccond place produced 
819 pounds of butterfat and 1,343 pounds 
of milk during July. His cow winning 
third place produced 78.1 pounds of butter- 
fat and 977 pounds of milk, and his cow 
winning fourth place produced 74.5 pounds 
of butterfat and 1,308 pounds of milk, 
The fifth place in Dairy Improvement As- 


sociations for July was won by D. N. 
Boice of Churchill, N. Y., in the Monroe 


County Dairy Improvement Association, 
with a Brown Swiss cow producing 73.3 
pounds of butterfat and 1,628 pounds of 
milk. 

The following men in the order stated 
had the ten high herds of the State for 
production in the Dairy Improvement As- 


sociations in July: D. N. Boice, Monroe 
County; W. W. Fortune, Essex County ; 
W. F. Schoultz, Monroe County; H. E. 
Burrell, Schuyler County; George True, 
Monroe County; Hope Homestead, Schuy- 
ler County; Glenn Mickel, Schuyler 
County; L. D. Gale & Son, Chautauqua 


County; F. W. Lovejoy, Monroe County; 








Guernseys or Jersey cows to the dairy may and C. G. Stafford, Essex County. 
Prices cc Grade Dairy Cows 
Heifers Cows 
HOLSTEIN Dry Milking Fresh Dry Milking Fresh 
Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. ........ $38 $50 $50 $60 $68 $ 83 
Chemet Ce, Be Fe sccesecees . & 65 60 60 70 75 
Daetwware Co. TE. Fe. ciccecsce east 50 70 38 65 95 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. .......-- <a os 80 80 85 110 
Bs Gh, Tee Be cscs veceuce ee —_ — —_— 80 — 
meen GO, Bes. Be decciesvecese 40 50 70 45 50 80 
Bepmeneses Cay, Tie. Bs cicccosscces 85 100 120 100 125 145 
Monroe Co. & Western N. Y. - _ — wd 90 100 
Diem Gh, Wee Be ce ccccsccccc a = 75 75 75 90 120 
DE SO ck cnvcuatedecas o & 57 60 80 85 90 
oa eS Se 75 90 90 100 100 140 
GUERNSEY 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. ......-eeeee 60 cae 80 80 85 110 
Madison Co., N. Yu ....ccccccee 60 70 90 75 75 100 
Deeeenet Cis BE. De occccccccecs 125 150 175 125 170 210 
Monroe Co. & Western N. Y... — — — — — 150 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. .....-++++ — a — a 125 ae 
Wes Gk, FR. 60 cccvacccccscce 55 57 60 80 85 95 
Sussex Co., N. J. ..... teee 90 100 100 135 165 170 
JERSEY 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. ........ cm: oo 80 80 85 110 
Madison Co., N. Y. ... 40 50 70 45 50 80 
Middlesex Co., N. J. ........+.. 100 115 140 100 125 145 
Union Co., Pa. ....... seeseecce OF 52 55 70 75 80 
/.YRSHIRE 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. .....ee0++-- 60 _ 80 80 85 110 
Madison Co., NW. Y. ...cccccceee BD 40 60 35 50 70 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. .. 75 115 — 100 150 175 
Union Co., Pa. 55 57 60 70 75 85 
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‘is Our Baltimore House Jct 
Mr, ae 
on, Is Now Open | a 
me oe PENNA. ae 
she : This New three million dollar Baltimore House was ef gD, 
on st built to be near to our many hundred thousand cus- <— 
ly, a tomers of the Atlantic Coast. It was built to give you mF 
ch ie quicker and better service. 
ily Re It was built in appreciation of your patronage. But we ey 
m- 4 have built it big enough to offer to many thousand more ; mat 
ng customers the same advantages and the same big savings. ras ~ ey 
we ‘ Do you realize that this new Baltimore House brings xs < LAD 
. to you an opportunity to save $50 in cash this season? a ) 
on a] Do you realize that you have here almost at your NORTH = 
sas . aN door vast stocks of bright new merchandise, ready for CAROLINA 
{ Ss immediate shipment to you—and that every order pn, nian — 
- means a saving to you? oo x, rs 
- 50 Million Dollars in Cash m 
a ee This map shows |the States 
: : Used to Secure These Bargains tend Al 4 aoe aoeaen 
d ‘ When you buy from Ward’s you are sharing every Vast stocks of merchandise at 
, : time in the big savings made possible by $50,000,000 this central point mean quicle 
™ i in cash used in securing low prices. You may just as shipment and prompt delivery 
* wd well share in the savings of this enormous cash buying of your orders. 
f $k for our 8,000,000 other customers. Here is cooperative 
ed ry buying of the biggest kind. 
Is Be You are invited to write for our free Catalogue. You 
ig ae are offered a membership in this vast buying club of 
* g 8,000,000 people whose purchases all together make 
w ae possible these low prices. 
“ ~. Ward’s Low Prices 
$< bi and Ward’s High Quality 
v. se We have a 53 year old policy on prices and quality. We 
re Bie believe it is our duty to secure low prices for you. But 
n, ie we believe it is our first duty to secure goods of satis- 
3 ‘- factory quality. 
yf rs At Ward’s “we never sacrifice quality to make a low 
a price.” Low prices can be had almost everywhere. But 
d Dy low prices and high quality must go together to make 
r ve a real bargain. 
- Ka Write for your 
. \E Free 700 Page Catalogue 
. *: Write for your Catalogue. Ward’sisnownear toyou. Your 
= fe orders reach us quickly. Your goods reach you quickly. 
9 i And almost every order is shipped within 24 hours, 
'| Montgomeéiy War O. 
8 ry Ward &C 
, The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive , 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. 
- Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 
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To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. g0-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 








Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’scomplete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
















Local Address....ssee« 06600s0600600000 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern 


MILK PRICES 
Dairymen’s 


HE 


Association 


League Cooperative 
announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 


| 
' 





ing the first part of Sept er for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 20: to 210 
miles of New York City. Ji understood 
of course that the prices mentioned below 
are not received by the farmer but go into 
the pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 
Class 1 Fluid Milk ......... soe 
Class 2A Fluid Cream .cccccccccce 180 
Class 2B Ice Cream ........ sete Be 
Class 2C Soft Chees: 
Class 3A Evaporated 
Cond hol c ‘ 
Class 3B Wh Milk powder .. 2.00 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
SO ene eee . 2.00 


Class 4 prices will be based on butter 


and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 

The corresponding pr {f class one, a 
year af was 
League Announces August Pool Prices 
Gre pool | 2.1614 
POUND cnn niieiainaniietssiatacmnbaniidii .06%4 
Net Pool price wn oe 
Certificates of Indebtedness -... .10 
Net cash price to farmers 2.00 

The net cash price to f rs in Au- 
fust 1924 was $1.53 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farm§ Producers ar 
hounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Se ET detnececnkéwenesnessaeeee $2.80 
Se -e e066ndesebwneennedss seoee Be 
Re WF ndGanan ss caveceweanenes ‘ 1.85 

Class 4 price letermined by butter 
and cheese quot ns on the New York 
marct 

st shoulc be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the final prices 
— ——=—=== = 














“We think it the best of anyt u awe ever 
ed"* a Inc., N.Y. 
i heal cow's 
7 f ” 
de ny, VS. 
“Moat we intment Il have ever used in 
ms) ry have never found tt to 
wequire more to make complete cure."* 
Duwiley O. Sayre, Hillerest Farm, Auausta, N.J. 
“ lerful resulta Sonly ws cove font hut 
én curing foot rot. Verw effect r col lls 
on horses.” 7 mas Holt, Dar oa of ¢ , 
> Verw best thi 9 F have ever used for cow's 
gadeve , res on anima WLR 
se M tain Grove, Mo K rly wit 
U_S Dept. of Ac iculture, Univ. of Al ri 
KF IR sore, crac hed. tepped-on teats, foot-rot 
cow pox x. at sCeSSé boils, sore eves, injec 
tions, torn, ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema 
cullar-saddle galls, thrush, canker, fistulas 
Safe soothing, non-pois 





: onous, non-irritating 
Will not taint milk or incre ase bacteria Ha § 
ormation of healthy granula ions — healing 


Lakes place in one- -half less time b 

NOT NEW OR UNTESTED. Used (under 
other name) past 4 years in biggest Hospitals 
(incl @ City of New York) R: lways, Industries, 


Navy. Gives : >» wonderful results on ani- 
mals. Far superior to anything you've ev 
used. Get results where everything else fail 


Directions are enclosed for using thesc equally 
effectively in your family. 

Liquip ANIMALIN Price $1.00 Rott! 
ANIMALIN (salve) Price $1.00 Tin 


ANIMALIN 


Ib. net) 
¢ Ib. net) 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, use order blank below 





—Jtrenee: Bloom field Ni at. Bank, Bloomfield, N. J. 
“Cc HLORO CHE MICAL ¢ SOR PORATION, 
Dept. H 12 Bloomficid, N. J 

Enclosed fing (mark opposite which preferred) 

C) £1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin (4 Ib. net) 
C) $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (salve). (44 Ib. net) 
It is understood you wil! refund money should I 
™ 


t be entirely satisfied with results. 


NAME. occ cceecees 


P.0.. 


FORO eee eee e eee eeeeeeee 


CO OORe Ree ee eee eee eeeee 


eeeeeeeereeee 





the farmer 


receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the result o 
the weighted erage of the class prices. 


This average weig! 


be compared with he 


ec price is the one to 


League pool price. 
Non Poo! Cooperative 


The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 


for 3% milk im the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


aS eee Kaeed ee eues pane 
Rn Dnt isacadadesienthadewesat 2.00 
Class 3A Keneeeendesdesecocesee Ee 
Ga EP devanedaneaen Miswakwates a 

It sho..'d be understood that the above 
prices in each class are not the fina’ prices 
the farmer receives. The final price re- 
ceived from the dealer is the esult of 
the weighted average of the clas: prices. 


This average weighted price is the one to 


be comparea with :c League pool price. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 


the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER CONT 


to 


INUES UPWARD 








CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Ago 
Higher 
than extra ..48 -48!/> 4712-48 3812-39 
Extra (92 sc)47'>- 4634-47 -38 
84-91 score ..43 -47 42 -46%4 34 -37% 
Lower G'd's 42 -42'> 41 -41)2 33 -33'2 
Che steady climb in the butter market 
continues Since our last report quota- 
tions have advanced a halt cent and in 
spite of ut ket still shows good 
interest ti 1 a firm market. As 
a matter of fact at this writing 47% 
represents the inside prices on 92 score 
butter which means in some cases where 
it has been difficult to obtain sufficient 
stock, a premium hac been paid, espec- 
ially on favored lines The sentiment 
in the market scems to be against much 
higher prices unless the supply con- 
tit t that out of sheer demand 
t sary to ‘uch higher 
ng trade has picked up 
a ! of lat since so many of 
our people have 1 ned from the sum- 
mer resorts. Were it not for the fact 
that a d deal of the trade is drawins 
on short held unimer-made en 
there would b decided shortage of 
fresh butter. This factor alone is what 
is giving the market such a strong tone. 
During the past weck there have been 
several ces whier houses have 
been act short of requirements. All 
h is adding strength to the butter 
y) el et ‘ 
CHEESE A SHADE BETTER 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Ago 
Fresh fancy 24'5-25'> 24 -25 21 -22 
Fresh av’g's 23 23''> 22! 3-23 20! 5- 
Held fancy .25!>5- 25 -25'2 21!'2-22!2 
Held aver a —_——_ 20! 5-20 
Cheese prices made a slight advance 
during the past week Last week we 
iid that there was a better sentiment 
n the market but that it had not been 
reflected in prices. This week quota- 
tions advanced a half cent and they are 
still holding firma. are well supported. 
Although trade is rather quiet, neverthe- 
le there are indications that there 1s 
1 usiness being done than of Iate. 
EGGS HOLDING THEIR moe 
NEARBY Year 
WHITES Sept. 15 Sept. 8 - 
Selected Extras 60-62 60-62 63-65 
Av'ge extras ...... 58-59 58-60 60-62 
Extra firsts ....... 49-55 49-55 54-59 
Firsts ecee 45-47 45-48 48-53 
Gathered ..... PTT TT... o. 40-54 38-57 
PE nnd0beeesenns 29-44 29-44 32-50 
BROWNS 
Fancy ecvse 45-53 42-51 49-56 
The egg market is holding its own and 
when we glance under the surface we 


can fee! fairly well satisfied it is doing 
as well as that. emporarily, receipts 
of fancy marks are relatively light and 
it is only this factor that is supporting 
the market. In or two instances 
in the lower classifications, we are find- 
ing not quite as steady a tone. In fact, 
the lower grades are becoming Slow. 

[he situation can be best explained 
referring to the coid storage ware- 


by 
} reports which indicate that cold 


se 
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are something like 
three-fourths of a million cases heavier 
than they were ai the same time last 
year. A large proportion of these eggs 
were put into storage at prices five and 
six cents higher than they were stored 
a year ago. Both o: these factors do 
not work well togethcr and with receipts 
fu.ly up to the market demand, we can- 
not -xpect a very optimistic feeling in 
the market 

To add to the worries of the specula- 
t -s, reports from various prvducing sec- 
tions in‘ticate that the crop of pullets 
this vear is a large one That fact 
does not seriously affect the immediate 


s .cage holdings 


market because a lot of the pullets will 
be lat: and they will not come into 
heavy laying until spring, when we 
would not be surprisec to see prices 
fll off materially This view is not 
meant to act 73 a scare-heac, but it is 
mercly a review -. the situation as it 


is reported to us from the most reliable 
sources available. 


LIVE POULTRY SCARCE 


FOWLS A Year 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Ago 

SD «van endeente 29-30 29-30 24-28 

eee 22-26 22-26 20-23 

CHICKENS 

errr 27-28 27-28 26-28 

Fre 26-27 26-27 25-26 


As we have expecte. for several weeks 
font the live poultry market took a de- 
cidedly strong turn just before the 
Jewish holiday and prices have mounted 
rapidly. We have mentioned this in 
these columns for several weeks. Where 
fowls had to be fancy to bring 29 to 30c 
they have jumped to the range of 32 to 
35¢ and real choice stock would un- 
doubtedly bring a cent or two premium. 
Thos: who have aimed for this market 
are going to reap a benefit. 

The next Jewish holiday that comes 
after this issue will be Feast of Taber- 
nacles on October 3 and 4. The best 
market days will be September 29 and 





30. So time shipments accordingly. Fat 
fowls, ducks and geese of prime quality 
will be most in demand. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS | 


FUTURES Year 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 “—s 
(4? Ch 
Wheat ..... coe 1.5114 1.53'5 1.2814 
Corn ..... eeccece 9554 .987 8 1.19 
SGD sancecess .387%8 377% 4855 
re) hag pe 
5 r 
“Wheat. No. > Red 1.64 1.67 1.49 
Corn, No. 2 Yel..1.4334 1.167% 1.40 
Oats. No. 2. 4915 48\5 .59'5 
FEEDS Sept. 12 Sept. 5 
(At Buffal 
Grd. Oats 31.00 31.00 42.C0 
Spe Brat ..ccccces 23.00 28.00 27.50 
H’d Bran ‘ 32.00 32.00 30.65 
Stand’d Mids ...... 31.00 31.50 29.00 
Soft W. Mids 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Flour Mids ...... 37.50 37.50 35.50 
IOS BOD «on cccccse 44.50 44.50 40.50 
Wh, Hominy ...... 36.59 36.50 45.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 36.00 36.50 44.00 
Corn Meal .....cecs- 42.00 42.00 50.00 
Gluten Feed 43 25 43.25 44.75 
Giuten Meal ... 49.25 49.25 56.75 
36% C. S Meal 41.00 40.00 43.25 
41% C. S. Meal 44.00 43.00 48 50 
43% C. S. Meal 46.00 45.00 50.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Ge GO .cscouns 46.00 46.00 46.00 
The above fecd quotations are_taken from the 
weekly report of the Vere York State Department 
of " Farms and Marke 


POTATOES DUING BETTER 

The potato market is doing better of 
late. Undoubtedly the September Ist 
report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has had a stimulating 
effect on the trade. Lon, Islands are 
now selling for $4.60 per 180 Ibs. in bulk. 
Maine’s have climbed tack to $4.00 per 
180 Ibs. in bulk. ‘« hese quotations repre- 
sent outside or the high figures. The 
inside figures are $4.35 for Long Islands 
and $3.75 for Maine’s. The September 
Ist report shows that the potato crop 
for the entire country is estimated at 
344,391,000 bushels, which is almost 
9,000,000 bushels 1.ss than the August 
Ist estimate, and approximately 110,- 
000,000 bushels less than the 1924 crop. 
The greatest reductions are in the heavy 
producing states. It is estimated that 
the crop in Maine will be 11,000,000 
bushels less than that o° last year, while 
the New York State crop will be 13,000,- 
000 bushels less th.n last year. 


HAY HOLDING STEADY 


The hay market is holding steady; in 
fact, it seems to be gaining strength. 
There is practically no No. 1 hay in the 
market. If such a shipment were to be 





received, it woulda undoubtedly bring 


Markets 


$29 or $30 a ton, As it the best 
shipments of No. 2 are bringing as much 


is, 


as $28.00. 
BEANS CONTINUE DULL 
The bean market continues to be a 


slow and dull affair, this condition being 
characteristic of all varieties. Pea Leans 
are offered freely at from $5.00 to $5.50 
per 100. Red kidneys are weak at 
$11.50. Some very fine marks are being 
offered for $11.25. Wo4its kidneys are 
sold at anywhere from $7.50 to $8.00 de- 
pending on grade. Marrows are bring- 
ing from $8.50 to $9.00, depending on 
the quality. 


Radio Comes to the Farm 
(Continued from page 215) 


no single invention so closely touching 
human interest and human welfare, as this 
miracle of the ages. The voice of radio 


broadcasting penetrates the cottage of the 
humblest farmer as readily as it does the 


palace of the Fifth Avenue millionaire. 
It laughs at distance. It recognizes no 
distinction and plays no favorites. It is 
the entertainment and the education for 
the millions and as sucn is available to 
everyone, being literally, as free as air. 
A Great Marketin, Aid 
The chief handicap to the iarmer in 


marketing the results of his labor has been 
his lack of knowledge of market demands 
and the trend of prices on the day when 
he started his products to market. Radio 
the need by giving market in- 
and timely. That is 
by broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the country with the free 
of the U. S. Department of 
similar bureaus in the States, 
whose imterest 
unselfishly 


can supply 
formation, accurate 
what is being done 
cooperation 
Agriculture, 
and certain farm 
in this work extends quite 
their printec page 
scription lists. With accurate crop and 
market reports the farmer, in full con- 
can work with his radio informa- 


journals 
he- 
their sub- 


yond or 


file nce, 


tion in much the same manner as the stock 
broker does with his ticker tape in buy- 
ing and selling stocks and bonds. In this 


the Bu of Economics of 
Department of Agriculture does 
It uses radio telephony, 
radio telegraphy, 
information. 


connection reat 
the U. S 
excellent work. 
broadcasting, 
dot-dash code, to di 
Weather forecasts and warnings are broad- 
cast regularly from about ninety stations. 
Market and crop reports, including gen- 
eral kindred information, are broadcast 
from four stations by radio telegraph and 
from over seventy-five stations by tele- 
phone for the use of all interested. 

It Brings the Best Thoughts to Us 

The cultural and spiritual possibilities of 
radio can not be measured by comparison 
with any other It can bring to 
country schools in remote districts the lee- 
tures, the music, the addresses of prominent 
men and specialists in every field, as well 
as the educational methods of the metropo- 
It means instruction for the pupils 
and professional stimulation for the 
teachers. Radio draws no line between 
fundamentalist and modernist, and sermons 
are available every Sunday from the lips 

America’s most eminent divines. This 
means much to remote small communities 
unable to support a pastor, or whose only 
chance of worship is one or two Sundays 
a month. Radio worshippers may begin 
with early sermons to the East and, fol- 
lowing the course of the sun, benefit by 
services extending from Plymouth Rock 
to the Golden Gate. 

I believe that radio has greater 


(Continued on page 228) 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 
STARCHIONS—Old reliable Perfection Swing Stanchions. 


Warranted the Best. Thirty Days Tri: wanted. 
Box “E’’. STANLEY C. SWIFT MES a O 


as well as 


sseminate 


agency. 


lis. 


applicas 
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Dew in convenient G Or 
"X sizes from 6 ft. by ’ 
9 ft. up to the larger 


12 ft. by 12 ft. and 12 ft. Cleaner Flo ors 
by 15 ft., there is an with less work 


Armstrong’s Genuine 
Linoleum Rug to suit 


, 
any room in your house. Armstrong S 
Remember, only Arm- . 
strong’s Rugs are made Linoleu m Rugs 
in the larger room sizes. . 
‘Wear longer ~genuine 
——| cork linoleum clear 


- through to the sturdy 














— burlap back 
By rue 2 
A} BL) the Gost Is So Little 
a i | 
= | i Mii 





254 “Why, that was no work at all - - - 


—even for a bride 


—I never saw a rug so easy to clean. It 
certainly was a thoughtful wedding present.” 


RMSTRONG’S Linoleum Rugs ave easier-to-clean. “2 

minutes’ mopping and—CLEAN!” And they wear 

longer because an Armstrong Rug is solid, genuine cork 
linoleum, clear through to the sturdy burlap back. 
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There are thirty Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug patterns from 
which you can choose rugs, of any needed size, to suit every 
room in your house. The bride, who usually has a carefully 
planned decorative scheme in mind invariably finds just 
the “touch” she seeks in the beauty of color, tone, and 
design that distinguishes Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs. 
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“Rugs of Practical Beauty’ —Send for this 
free book of colorplates today. It tells you 
what you can do right now to make your 
. floors attractive at low cost and how you can 
keep them attractive with far less work. Send 
for it today. It’s free. 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 1004 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
=F Ingleum RUGS 








ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Send for it! 


She fought radio three years 


—now see what she says 


doctor’s wife in a little town in 


HE a 
h Oklshoma. 


“Come night 1n, 
was 1n quiring about radio. 


” she said to the pilgrim who 
“It’s time I madea 
confession to someone. 

‘I fought radio for three years. Wouldn’t let 
my husband get a set. Told him it was a noisy 
nuisance. 

“Then one evening I heard a good set ata 
friend’s. We bought one like it the next day— 
and, oh, what a pleasure it 1s! 

“Don’t you realize, you people in the big 
cities, that this is the only way we have out here 
of hearing really fine music? Don’t you realize 
that it has increased our interest in lite just 


100 per cent —that it 1s making the word home 
mean more than it ever did betore? 
“Ny husband comes in from his country 


rounds with stories of what a blessing radio is 
to the farm families. Can’t you picture what a 
change this has made?” 

The doctor’s wife proudly showed her visitor 
the set that had won such a place in her attec- 
tions. It was an Atwater Kent Receiver and 


Radio Speake r. 


tern 


Ve , Women have taken to radlo Decause as home- 
makers they know it is needed in the home. And 
they have taken to Atwater Kent Radio bec ause it 
is beautitul with a beauty that goes deeper than the 
rich mahogany case, and embraces beauty of design 
and beauty of workmanship, upon which quality of 
performance depen 
ATWATER KENT MANI \CTURING CO. 
; A i 
4769 Wissanickon Avenvr Purtane a, Pa, 
> 
ee Hear the A A Radio AD 
. Lhursday e¢ ng at go’ k (ed 
d ime) throughs wear A 
wyarR Providence; weet Boston; wri 
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Model 20 Compact $80 
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from S12 to $28 
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The farmer makes his choice 
Atwater Kent led all other makes in 
the answers to the question of the 
Meredith Publications: * W hat radio 
set will you buy ?” The chart shows 
the relative standing of the first five 
makes, 

Atwater Kent also led in answers 
to the same question asked by the 
Capper Publications. 
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cAmong the Farmers 


Western New York Has Storm--- County Notes 


NE of the 


swept several 


worst storms in years 
Western New York 
counties on September 13 and created 
thousands of dollars worth of damage. 
The storm-was of the proportions of a 
tornado. A twister truck at Bennington 
Center in Wyoming County and drsolated 
th: country for a mile. It also did a vast 
amount of damage in Varysburg in the 


same county. In ‘act the entire Tona- 
wanda Valley, including the towns of 
Attica. Varysburg, Strykersville and 


Johnsonburg as well as other hamlets in 
southern Genesee and Wyoming Counties 
suffered severe damage. 

‘;ilos were blown down and barns twisted 
off their foundations. The peach crop 
suffered heavily. The rain fell in torr2ats. 
It is said that the record. of rainfa.l of 
54 years standing i Monroe, Livingston, 
Wyoming and Genesee Counties was 
broken by a 48 hour downpour. Many 
telephone and telegraph lines were put out 
of commission and many roads were 
blocked due to fallen trees. 


Storm Heavy in Central New York 


Due to the fact that wires were down 
Getails are lacking from central New 
York but it is known that the damage in 
the vicinity of Oneonta was very heavy. 
From meagre reports it was approximated 
that $75,000 worth of damage was created 
in the vicinity of Caeonta by the storm. 
Lightning was responsible for a number 


of fires. It is reported that three tarm 
workers were stunned when lightning 


struck their scythes while working in the 
fields near Middlefield, Otsego County. 

ahe electrical storm very severe 
in Essex County and a number of injuries 
were reported from collisions due to the 
stor... as well as lightning striking occupied 
buildings. ; 

It is reported that in one apple orchard 
alone, out of 122 trees one only was left 
standing after a twister passed over. 

Two women and twc children were 
drowned in the Susquehanna River at Cly, 
Pa., when their rowboat capsized during 
the storm. The traffic at Scranton, Pa., 
was paralyzed. 


was 





Dairy Exposition A Dairy 
World’s Fair 
Ts National Dairy Exposition that 
will be held October 10 to 17 promises 
to be one of the biggest in the history 
oi the event. Even though to attend it 
means quite a trip for eastern dairymen, 
nevertheless the exhibits, displays, demon- 
strations, meetings insure a mighty busy 
and profitable sojourn. The man who goes 
to Indianapolis will see some of the finest 
cattle in the world, that is of the five 
leading dairy breeds. There will be close 
to 2,000 head of cattle, including several 
hundred grade cattle that have been lead- 
ing cowtesting work,demonstrating how the 
average farmer can grade up his herd. Be- 
sides this there will be dairy organization 
conferences, exhibit: of the Boys’ and 
Girl’s Calf Clubs, judging contests for the 
youngsters, high school students of agri- 
culture and college students. Every con- 
ceivable kind of dairy equipment will be 
on exhibition in the machinery building 
to say nothing of the vast educational ex- 
hibits iticluding a healt! show that will 
be the first of its kind ever staged in this 
country. It is going to be a monster ex- 
position of the entire dairy industry of 
America, 





News From Long Island 
URING the middle of September the 
weather has been extremely change- 
able, varying from intense heat and al- 
most unbearable humidity to the real chilly 
tawness of fall. The hot dry spell was 
broken on the night of September 13 by 
tather liberai showers and this created the 
thange to the chilly weather we are now 
having. 





Crops needed the rain badly although po- 
tatoes have reached the stage tha. the 
weather will not be of much effect. 
Farmers have been digg.ng potatoes reg- 
ularly. About half the crop has been dug. 
The price seems tc be about $1.50 a bushel 
on the average at roadside stands and on 
the market. East End farmers are getting 
about $1 a bushel in the field. Late crops 
are mostly all in. It is interesting to see 
how many farmers are using cover crops, 
such as rye after the potatoes are dug. 
Some are using cowhorn turnips. 


Egg prices continue satisfactory. There 
has been a large increas« in the number 
of poultry farms on the Islan.. It is a 


question whether ali of them will be able 
to make out. Those who have beconx well 
established will be able to weather the 
storm, but the zew comers who are under 
heavy expense and lack of experience will 
find it hard sleddin, if winter prices do 
not go any higher than they are now. 


News From Among the 
Farmers 


Essex County—Many potato fields 
have been struck with disease that has de- 
stroyed the vines. Early potatoes escaped 
this and have been yielding very well. Re- 
ports state that the grain yield has been 
fair. We will have t have a late fall 
without frost in order for corn to ripen. 
Dairying is brirging te farmers the sure-t 
returns in this part of the country. 

—M. E. <. 
In Western New York 

Cntario County—We have had a very 
dry late summer. Little or no plowing 
was done up until -he first of September. 
Corn is turning out well while potatoes 
are blighty.—H. D. S. 

Genesee County—The bean crop is 
very good. Especially is this true of pea 
beans. However, we have had a great 
deal of rain during the middle of the 
month and this may cause some damage 
to the crop before it is pulled. The second 
crop of clover and timothy is better than 
the first was. Potatoes are looking fairly 
well but digging is not started on the late 
crop.—J. H. 


Along the Southern Tier 


_ Broome County—We had frosts dur- 
ing the first week in September. Oats are 
practically all thr.shed. The yield was 
good. Buckwheat is being harvested and 
promises a fair crop. There are prac- 
tically no apples, plums or grapes except 
in a few sheltered places. Early potatoes 
yielded rather poorly and the late crop 
seems to indicate a still poorer yield. There 
were not nearly as many planted as usual. 
Pears are plentiful. Potatoes are bring- 
ing $1.50, pears $2.00, butter 48c, eggs 48c, 
broilers 37¢.—L. K. C. 

Steuben County—Excellent weather 
around the first of September gave farmers 
a good opportunity to catch up with their 
harvest and threshing. Some excellent 
yields of oats and barley are reported. 
Potatoes are growing well with no indica- 
tion of blight as yet. The acreage is less 
than last year and the stand uneven, some 
fields showing not more than three-quarters 
of a stand. The apple outlook is very 
poor.—H. I, D. 


Notes From Pennsylvania 


Cumberland County—We are having 
a very prolonged dry spell which is be- 
coming real serious. There is a lot of 
fall plowing to be done but it cannot be 
done until it rains. Heat is so intense with 
the dryness that water became scarce and 
in some places people had to haul water 
for stock. Wheat is about all threshed. 
The quality is not extremely good and 
much of the crop is not fit for seed. Oats 
are badly colored. Corn has been affected 
by the long dry spell. Some corn is being 
cut and silo filling is under way.—J. B. K. 








Cortland Apple Trees 


Budded By 


Kelly Bros. 


This remarkable new variety, originated at the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, has been given the highest honors obtainable 


in the horticultural world. 


The fruit of the Cortland is as large or larger than the McIntosh 
round to somewhat conical in shape, bright red in its general color, and 
its flesh is fine, crisp yet tender and juicy as well as being sub-acid and 


aromatic. 


The trees are large, very hardy and productive. Fruits about three 


weeks later than the McIntosh. 
because of its stronger stem. 


The Cortland survives wind storms 
Its keeping qualities and the ability to 


stané rough handling are more of its valuable characteristics. 


Kelly’s “Cortlands” Guaranteed 
To Be True-To-Name 


Like all our other stock and the chousands of trees “certified” by 
Dr. Shaw, we guarantee our Cortlands to be absolutely true-to-name, They 
are propagated on the best French seedlings which in- 


sures the very finest root system and trees that will trans- 





| Kelly Bros. Nurseries 


1130 Cherry St. 


plant without loss and give more satisfactory results. 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL AND SPRING PLANTING 


From present indications there will not be nearly 
enough Cortland Apple Trees to supply the demand. 
Place your order now for fall and spring planting so 

ns @ that you will be certzin of being «le to 
get the genuine Cortland. 


Write for 
the 1925 Catalog. fall 
price list with extra 
cash discount and 
special leaflet on the 
Cortland Apple. 





Dansville, N. Y. 


Established in 1880 














work of 8 to 5 hired 





and power 1 an ng g 

id full details of my guaran 
tion, absolutely Free. 
Saw. 3-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs. 





Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engin 


Up to 10 H-P. 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this Be 
“super-powered” one-profit, “Spe Aas 
light weight. WITTE will save you one-half 
time, labor and eost ef any job on the 
place I want to send it to you on a 30-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 


Nearly a YEAR TO PAY 


Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of It Down on the New WITTE 
With my generous terms my engine pays for itself. Increases farm 
profits $500 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years 
ahead of eny other make—simple and trouble-proof at rock-bottom 
direet-to-you prices. ym ee equipped with WICO Magneto, s 


) Double, balanced fiy-wheels with 
. All sizes 2to25H-P. throttling governor that saves 
mone Features— 


FREE" me today for my big, new, illustrated engine book 
an teed test offer. No obliga- 

Or, if interested, ask for eur Log and Tree 

—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 2°2 Wis. Danaing, wavsas crrv, mo. 







Burns Kerosene, | 
Gasoline, Gas-Oi, 
Distillate orGas— 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 

aranteed foralife-time. 

o cranking required. 
Compactandeasilymoved. 

















AS LOW AS $10 


Bay your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, etc. Ripping 
table can be attached. Lowest priced practical saw 
made, Other styles and sizes of maeey-eaiing 

prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money saver 
, on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feed mills, concrete mixers and 
fence, Ford & Fordson Attachments, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Bex 4¢ Belleville, Pa. 


C AS ba ow BAGS 


any quantity, sound er torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Deal direct and save mid- 

















@ieman’s profit. Write fer prices. Reference— 
Peoples Bank. 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, M. Y. 











652 Clinton St. 








MILK CANS 
Se 20.30.40 at. 
sizes 

We sell only 

makes of high 
quality—yet our 
prices are rea- 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought supplies 
Hand equipment 
from us since 


» - 1889. 
J. S. BIESECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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the hope of being able, with the help of 
the hound, to obtain a shot at the creature 
if it remained near the lake. Denise, he 
lid not mention. 

With David and Michel breaking trail 
ugh the foot of new snow which had 
llen over night, the party started on the 

the mouth of Still River, a small 
itary of the lake on which there was 
1 trapper’s camp which Michel had not 


et visited. Arriving at the tipi of the 
Ojibway S, they found them loading their 
1 preparatory to making a hasty de- 
irture, the dark faces of two men and a 
marked with fear, while from the in- 


terior of the lodge rose the low pitiful 
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The Valley of Voices—®y George marsh 


of Steele who understood the drift of the 
conversation. 

“Come here, Pete!” The hound trotted 
up to his master. Then Steele made myster- 
ious passes over the dog's head and began 
to spar with him, which he had discovered 
excited the dog and in the end brought a 
deep toned note of protest. Shortly as 
his master pushed him around in the deep 
snow to which he was not as yet ac- 
customed, the black nose lifted and the 
deep bass of the bloodhound startled the 


amazed audience, to draw a frenzy of 
yelping from the huskies. 
“The Windigo will not come tonight, 


for he knows the shaman dog can follow 


his trail even through water, and in his 

















ling of womer 
“What are you doin Why do you voice there is death.” said Michel gravely, 
leave good otter and mink water and the to the impressed Indians. “If you will un- 
l hich have given you many pelts load your sleds and camp here, near us, 
of the silver and the black fox? There we will bring the skin of the Windigo 
is much flour and sugar and tea; there are to hang from your lodge poles before the 
track ods at the post, which wait moon changes.” 
for you to come with your pelts at New After considerable discussion with his 
Year’s. Where are you going?” he asked people the older Indian replied: “We do 
n O 1 not wish to leave the hunting ground of 
Opening hi arms in a dramatic gesture our fathers. As you say, there is game 
the older of the men replicd: “How can on the ridges and in the creek bottoms. 
we stay? The Windigo howls at night If you will camp here with the white 
rom the ridges and robs our trap-lines. medicine man and the shaman dog with 
What Happened In The Story Thus Far 
RENT STEELE, an ethnologist, travelling through the Canadian 
wilds for the American Wh useum of Natural History, arrives at 
the doomed fur trading post of Colonel St. Onge. The superstitious 
native Indian trappers are fleeing the country in terror, believing that 
the mysterious, weird, howling and shrieking voices they have recently 
heard coming from the nearby forests are those of the Windigo, a vici- 
ous beast of Indian fable. The ruin of the post is also threatened by a 
villianous free-trader, LaFlamme, unless Denise, St. Onge’s beautiful 
and cultured daughter marries him. To protect her father from the 
loss of his post and ruin, Denise promises to marry her father’s superior 
officer, Lascelles, whom she does not love. Steele determines to solve 
the mystery of the Windigo and thereby save the post from uin and 
Denise from a loveless marriage. He gets the promise of Denise that 
she will not marry Lascelles until spring, before which time he vows 
he will solve the mystery and release her from her vow. Stecle and 
his two Indian guides, Michel and David, try to capture the beast which 
they have heard several times but have never seen. Steele interrupts 
the hunt to return to New York in order to get back to St. Onge’s post 
before winter sets in. On his way he has an encounter with LaFlamme, 
which arouses the latter’s enmity. Steele soon returns to the post bet- 
ter equipped to hunt the Windigo, having obtained bear traps and a 
bloodhound to aid him. He immediately makes plans with his guides to 
systematically solve the mystery. 
We are afraid, and dare not remain to be the voice of the thunder, we will stay.” 
t ‘We will camp here and keep the Windi- 
What, has he « | Wh houted the go away,” answered Michel, trusting 
1 Michel that the beast would prove him a false 
\ le# and wept last night prophet. 
w « red the moon. Our In the morning—leaving David at the 
ll not pa wnother sleep here camp to ease the fear of the women, Steele 
ill find 1 kill us.” aud Michel slipped into their snow-shoes 
( is | and taking the hound, drove their sled 
On ilge there.” [he Indian with the traps to the first lines of marten 
d and fox sets on the neighboring ridges. 
Yo good! Michel turned to Steele. There, along the line which the Windigo 
) vy cover h track.” Then he had robbed, Michel set the six double- 
{ You say he robbed ur traps? spring wolf traps under the new snow 
trail near the marten cabanes, chaining their 
( s trail was everywhere. to spruce logs, which he buried. Farther 
re the new snow fell, he on, at two of the fox sets, to the wonder 
l x and marten traps, and and admiration of the Ojibways who 
‘ ‘ I w was red with trapped bear in the spring with log dead- 
| ere large—the tracks of the falls only, and had never seen such engines 
larg nd we ran when of steel designed to hold helpless the most 
powerful beast, Michel and Steele brought 
y te it in your tipi, if from their sled the two bear traps. To 
This is a great shaman open and set the jaws of these, it was 
Michel pointed to Steele. necessary to pry the powerful springs 
1 d that nts the Windigo— down with five-inch birch sticks, wedged 
vl, and the Windigo under the root of a spruce. These, also 
H hed y Windi- were buried in the snow where an animal 
vn country with his great approaching the baited fox trap would 
\ ll go with you to step on the pan, releasing the yawning 
tr lines No |] m can come to jaws. 
man and his Continuing, the Indians visited other 
trap-lines, until it was necessary to turn 
lin aw nd wonder back to reach camp before the early dusk, 
t hound, strange to the north, but nowhere was the new snow marked 
\ lul rs and the furrowed by the trail of the beast. Beyond, for 
! 1 pidly among them- miles they had still other lines extending 
lly « ‘ their women from up the valley and over ridges, small lakes 
tent and ponds, but they refused to leave 
“Listen, you will hear the voice that their families over night. 
es fear to the Windigo.” Then, “can It would take six days for little Jaequ 
m le dog howl,” asked Michel to make the round trip to the 





that night over the fire, while the Ojib- 
ways cowered in their tipi, the three men 
talked of what message he might bring, 
They wondered in what way Laflamme 
would show his teeth—for strike he would 
before the long snows faded; if he would 
dare again to send men to the post. It 
seemed unlikely, for he did not know 
that the head man was absent, the Iro- 
quois, from Nipissing, who was known 
the length of the Wailing and the great 
Albany for the sureness of his eye over 
the sights and the possession of a stone- 
hard nerve., No, Laflamme would not send 
men to the post on so desperate a venture, 
Without Michel, there would be three men 
with St. Onge. And the Frenchman at 
Ogoké already had tested the mettle of 
Wailing River, to which a grave on the 
river shore and a furrow in the face of 
3ig Antoine bore witness. 

In the morning Michel was to visit 
hunters twenty miles above on other creeks 
which flowed into the great lake, in search 
of news, but, as’ wolf and wolverine, bear 
and lynx return to the kill or carcass which 
had fed them, so they hoped that the Win- 
digo would return to the trap-lines he had 
robbed—to the ridge where he had wailed 
the night of the snow. 

Five uneventful days passed. Confident 
of the supernatural powers of Steele and 
his strange dog whom they now heard in 
full voice in the forest following the trail 
of Michel, the Indians again began to 
travel their lines of traps. Steele, with 
Michel and the hound, had visited many 
camps of hunters in the district, who were 
wavering between a desire for a general 
stampede and reluctance to leave a rich 
fur country. But the tale of Michel, and 
the great voice and mysterious looks of 
the hound, again worked their spell. 
However, it was clear that a few more 
nights of the Windigo at Portage Lake 
would mean a general exodus. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day of 
Little Jacques’ absence a dog-team limped 
slowly up the Still River trail. 

“Now we'll 
going down 
to meet 


“There he is!” cried Steele. 
hear how things have been 
below.” And he hurried to the ice 
the | ilf breed. 

“Bo jo’, Jacques! What's been driving 
you so hard. Your dogs are all in.” 


“Dere ees bad news down riviere.” 
“What's happened, quick? What is it?” 
Steel heart skipped a beat, then started 


to pound, as he flinched from the answer 
when David and Michel, 
with anxious faces joined him. 


to his question, 


leeve Wailing Riviere to 
holler on de ridge. 


“De night we 
hunt de Windigo, he 
De peopl’ are ver’ scare’.” 

Steele glanced at his friends to find them 
quiet satisfaction, then clap- 
breed on the back, 


nodding in 
ping the astonished half- 
burst out with: 

. that's not bad news; that’s good 
news! He's moving around and we'll hear 
Where's the letter?” 

Steele a letter 
follows: 


“Jaccues 


him yet. 
The dog-runner handed 


wrapped in oil-skin which ran as 
“Monsieur Steele: 


Jacques brought your note. I am 
glad to learn that you have hope of 
the hound. On the night you left, 
the Windigo wailed again on the 
ridge opposite us. At daylight, as 
none of the men would go with me, 
I went alone to find the trail. I ran 
upon some tracks but soon lost them 
in the hard snow packed by the wind. 
We could have done much with the 
hound. 

I am in fear that something has 
happened to Tete-Boule. He left for 
the caribou barrens a week before you 
reached us and is long overdue. 
Jacques tells me you did not find my 
message at the rendezvous. I sent 
Gaspard but he may have feared the 
Windigo and lied to me. My daugh- 
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Lone 


E are very glad to 

announce the prize 
winner for the Eastern 
States Exposition trip. 
The competition was 
quite keen, especially 
among a few boys, and 
we wish to congratulate 
ul of those who made 
an effort to win the trip. 
The winner is Edwin 
Decker of  Bullville, 
N. Y., who had a total 
of 408 points. We are 
publishing his picture in this issue. He has 
promised that he will take some pictures 
and keep an account of the things he sees 
at the exposition so that the rest of us 
who are unable to go will know something 











Lone Scout Ed- 
win Decker of Bull- 
ville, New York, 
who won the East- 
orn Sta.es Contest, 
ind will attend the 
Exposition at 
Springf-eld, Mass., 
from Sept. 20-26. 
He has prcmised to 
write us an  ac- 
count of his trip. 





o- what is going on there. We have no 
doubt but that he will have a great trip, 
and that he will give us an interesting ac- 
count of it. 


Loren Joy of Brushton, N. ¥., had the 
second highest number of points, which was 
250. H. B. Adriance of Westerloo, N. Y., 
was the third highest, with 141 points. 

The advantage of taking part in any 
contest is not entirely the winning of the 
prize. The doing of something to the 
best of your ability is helpful to you 
whether you win a prize or not, and many 
times after the prize winners are in- 
nounced, you maybe inclined to think you 
could have done just as well had you 
tried_—and perhaps you could. The big 
thing is to step in and do the best you 
can, and then be good sports and con- 
gratulate the winner. 


The September Contest 


We have already received a number of 
entries for the September contest, which 
is for letters entitled “Why I Belong to 
the Lone Scouts.” The letters already 
received are very interesting, but there is 
still plenty of opportunity for letters to 
be sent in, if they are sent at once. All 
letters received will be given careful at- 
tention, and the winning letters will be 
published in the Lone Scout column. I 
think you will all be interested in knowing 
that our membership is steadily increasing ; 
at the present time being 740. 

Give Your Address Plainly 

We are continually receiving mail to 
which answers cannot te delivered be- 
cause of incorrect address. We do the 
best we can but some of the letters which 
we receive are not well written. It is 
somewhat of a guess to tell who wrote 
them or what their address is. We want 
to say again that if you do not receive 
mail promptly we hope that you will write 
to us about it, being very careful to give 
your nam: and address in such a way that 
it can be read with no possibility of 
mistake, 


Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scuut Editor:—As most Lone 
Scouts are -farm boys this should apply 
to nearly everybody. It is the ownership 
of some farm thing from corn to chickens. 
A while ago a brother and ! sent for 100 
July Black Leghorn chicks from a reliable 
firm in New Jersey. These chicks being 
late had no cold weather to disturb their 
growth and grew very rapidly. Five months 
later they were laying. We kept track 
of our expenses from cost of chicks up 
through the expense of raising and found 
that we had made some money from our 
few pullets. Of course, the partnership 
cut the profits in two for each of us but 
also the cost of feed, etc. Poultry are 
very interesting, Just now | have a card 
from the express office saying that I have 
a quantity of pheasant eggs from the Con- 
servation Commission at Albany. ! ap- 
plied for them early last spring. Later | 
may tell you how they hatched and my ex- 
Perience with them. 

At the present time | own a registered 
Guernsey heifer. We formerly had “Black 





and Whites” but now we are going into 
Guernsies so ! got one also. Our herd is 
accredited. Every boy should have a pure- 
bred calf. Although |! prefer Guernsies 
any full bloods are better than “scrubs.” 
Most any boy can get a purebred start 
from some neighbor in some breed be it 
Ayshire, Holstein. Guernsey, Jersey, Brown 
Swiss or any other kind. Lots of boys 
around here raise corn, potatoes or some 
other crop but | think | like stock better 
than that. 

Every Lone Scout is interested in what 
he gets and sees in the woods, therefore, 
he hates to see our woods destroyed. On 
our farm (we haven’t any woods) we are 
going to set out two thousand seedlings of 
Pine next spring. These are set six feet 
each way. We recently got an order blank 
from our Farm Bureau agent which we 
sent to the Conservation Commission. 
There is some tand on all farms where 
there are no woods fit for this. Why not 
have your father set out some? 

My Lone Scout work hasn’t progressed 
very far because | have had to wait quite 
a while for my Lone Scout material. 1 
sent for my degree books three weeks ago 
today probably will get it soon. I! have 
sent in a list of prospects for Lone Scouts 
in way of working for my Booster Button. 
| saw in the “Boy’s Life” this could be 
done. Although there are hardly enough 
boys around here for a Tribe still some 
scouting can be done. The boys around 
here are spread too far apart. I have al- 
ready subscribed to two scout papers. They 
are “Okay To Scout’ and “The Bay State 
Scout.” The Lone S-out movement is one 
of the greatest farm poy entertainments 
and instructors we have ever had. 1! would 
be pleased to have you send me some ap- 
plication blanks when you write next time. 


Scoutingly yours, 
PAUL TILFORD, (25) 
Smiths Basin, New York. 


Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 








The Pledge 
of a Lone Scout 


“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. I 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 











The Valley of Voices 
(Continued from page 224) 
ter and I are well and send our felici- 
tations. 
Hilaire St. Onge.” 
“Well, what have you got to say, 
Michel?” demanded Steele. 
“I say w’en de dog res’, Jacques go 
down riviere an’ breeng up grub. De Win- 
digo ees on dis lak’ now. We hear heem 
soon,” 
David nodded in acquiescence. 
“He had a week to wander up here and 
yell that night of the snow after he howled 
at the post. I believe he is still in this 
country. If he will only come back and 
follow down that line of traps again on 
that ridge!” 
(To be Continued) 
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HORIZONTAL 


1—Domestic animal 31—Cantaloups 
4—Get up 32-Spasmodic 
7—Devoured twitching 
oes bed y ward 34—A color 
oetic 
12—The devil = A Har pronoun 
14—Skin-opening 37—Injuries 


15—Cushion 40—Exists 
17—Narrated 41—Exclamation of 
18—Second note of wonderment 


musical scale 43—Wanderer 
Basel? of a book “4—Harpor Defense 
22—Like (Apbr.) 
23—Made like new 45—Western state 
2-—South-east 47—Solicit 


(Abbr.) 48—Profound 
27—Buddy 50—Withers 
28—Large motor. 52—Last 

truck 53—Conclude 
30—Language of the 54—City In Nebraska 

Arabians 55—Crafty 

VERTICAL 
1—Head-covering 16—Moisture 
.2—Scents 19—Large fish-eating 
3—Carried on the bird 

erson 20—Cut off 


4—Indefinite article 22—Sudden fear 
5—Likenesses 23—Mad 
24—Small valleys 


6—Plural ending 
7—Small particle 26—Comforts 


8—Stories 27—Light blow 
9—Complete 29—Be drowsy 
11—You and |! 33—Photographic 
13—Near mechanism 


15—Cooking utensil 36— Devou-ced 





38—Unruly crowd 48—501 (Roman 


a upon numerals) 
speec ac 
40—Standard aa woe -_ 
44—Female birds 

51—Thus 


42—Difficult to do 
46—That man 
45—Make use of 


52—Fourth note of 
musical scale 





Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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You Money/ 


SPEEDY 


SERVICE 





Many of our or- 
ders are shipped 
within 8Hours 
after we receive 

them,and prac ~ 
tically all o 

the balance are 
shipped within 

24 Hours 


SPLENDID 


VALUES 


Fve is Guar. 

anteed to please you 

or your money 

be returned ----- 
was we Mas \ 

Ask Our Customers 

‘there are many in Your Community 
Outer and Inner 
Clothing and 
Shoes forall the 
Family -~ Dry 
Goods ~~ Rugs- 
Jewelry~Fur- 
niture Auto 
Supplies - Sport- 
ing Goods and 
Radio Supplies 
Paints ~Hardware 
Stoves*Furnaces 
Farming Tools - 





In fact everything for the Indi- 


vidual—the Home the Farm 
and the Workshop. 


Charles William Stores 


‘the Long Established Mail Order Merchants of Ine 
New York City’ 








THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
479 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me FREE a copy of your new catalog 
for Fall and Winter. 








Address 
? 


| Town and State.............ccesseereseeese 
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WRITE FOR on Gy 


YOUR FREE 
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WATER € 
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UNDER PRESSURE AT THE 





| 
TURN DF A FAUCET! | 
} 
t most d abl ve } 
running water i brought ¢t your farm a 
inte your home by the Ho Water Servi 
T mear , ‘ ’ 
That ! va uudet 
‘ , ' 
a en, bath, gard awe surag wk, and | 
fire protection Abolisl the “ lowlgery « j 
pumping and carrying wa for a | 
4 ge 4 you a w pa e I i | 
u ¢ Water Service ny ur of = «| 
y ‘ : g. lake c 1 Puwy H 
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inside and out by special CALVAZINK a ‘Ee 
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i many yea ! ‘ 
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FLINT & WALLING MFG FG. OO. 


DEPT. n KENDALLVI D. 
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(Baby Loves 
A B th With =< 


Cuticura 
Soap 
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co 
ee 


ALS) 


Bland an: and - to Tender § Sk me 








iiul assortment of serges 
nes nnd Suitings at less than 

vholeeale prices. All newest « 
Each Cemrent Sullicient Te htoks Comp: _ 


Rew RaAntS 


66: 








Sut or Gress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT GATISFI£ED. 


ae mill remnants 
OR FREE LIST. 
3 Gentes City o— 


Micke your ow? clothes, The 
to 01.50 eo yard. WRITE ! 
é . 


Save gioney 
- 


| 
| 
EE 


iC! [ th rn from three fresh ears, 
|“ add three sliced tcmatoes, three green 
| peppers nd three small onions, the 
Itwo latter chopped fine. Cover with 
|boiling water and simmer for an 
hour Season with salt, pepper and a 
teaspoonful of butter, pour im hot water 
to make of right consistency and five 
| minutes before serving drop in small tea 
biscuits. If served with crackers or toast, 
thicken with one teaspoonful of corn- 
starch rubbed smooth in cold water. 
—L. M. T. 
is a wholesome fresh-tasting com- 

ination. If the three green peppers are 

ed, it will rather over-power the corn 
flavo If you prefer the corn flavor 
lit would be well to reduce the number of 
ra we 

Corn Relish 

18 ears sweet corn (cocked on cob) 

1 small cabbage ~hopped 

$ green peppers 


2 red peppers 
2 cups sugar 


1-3 cup salt 
2 onions, medium size 
1 thsp. celery seed 
1 thsp. mustard seed 
1 qt vinegar—if this does not cover, 
add waiter. 
Cook from % to%4 of au hour. Seal. 
Corn Pudding 
pt corn 
1 cup milk 
2 eres 
1 thsp. butter 
ult to taste 
Set in pan of hot water and bake as 
you do custard 
Corn and Tomato Fritters 
Ss ears of corn 
} eggs 
M cup of tomato—cut fine 
_—" ind pepper 
2 ble spoonfuls of flour 
i tablespoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Grate the corn; add the tomato, yolks 
»f eggs—beaten—the salt and pepper. Mix 


flour and baking powder and 





-- 4B 4 2 





7 Lai ‘ge Rooms 
“THE LINCOLN” 





$2,000,000.00 


rth of fine quality Arm 
r L h e doo new windows ar 
t the Greatest Buildi Material Ss le 
Tare 1t wheat dl prices! O 
very kind at pr 


v 





t uitry } 
this a Bargain Sale! 
d! 


CAMP MEADE, MARYLAND 
CAMP DIX SALVAGE COMPANY 


WRIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 









LUMBER, DOORS, pertain ROOFING, WALLBOARD 


scan buy at | once any building at Bareain Prices and take a full year to pay. Tere are a few ex- 


. only per sq New, good quality roofing only 

— re SQ. f Nev vs 1 1 frames, as shown shove, can $3.75. New 5-panel 
., only $3. 25, ete. 
N EW FREE MAIL vane Seurens 
TALOG! DEPARTMENT AA? 
ret our N talog full Camp Meade Salvage ao Camp Meade, Md. 
' - ~ tn bs . Ca afog Tul or 

her cannon f fa i . applies, tum Camp Dix Salvage Co., Wrightstown, N. J. 

Remember, Without obligation on my part send me your 


Tost “et 
Don't delay! Mail Ceupon today. 
t of material for our freight paid bargain estimate. 


CAMP MEADE SALVAGE CO. 


BARGAIN SALE 


y Camp lumber together with sparkling new 
~Ay frames, new roofing, new wallboard, etce., 
of the season. Our big cash buying power 
indsome new Catalog shows new designs of homes 
much as $1,000.00 on a single building, 





New Free Catalog. 
Name.. 


Address. 
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| cA Page of Tested Recipes 


From Corn Soup to an Unusual Pudding Sauce 


the stiffly whites 


as usual 


add beaten 
of the es sg: Fry —R. H. 

This makes very tender delicious fritters. 
If you sole to give body to the 
fritter, a tal should be 
added to the » 


add. Last 


s. 


more 


}. 7 c > 
lespoon of flour 


‘the 
ectpe. 


Green Pea Soup 
butter in fry- 
two cupfuls 
ten minutes 
prevent burn- 
cover peas, 
one tablespoonful 


Put one tablespoon of 
ing pan, melt and add 
fresh green cooking 
an! stirring to 
ing. Pour to 
Make a thin batter of 
flour and two beaten eggs. Cook peas 
until tender, pour in the batter, season 
with salt and a dust of nutmeg, and cook 
five minutes stirring constantly. Thin with 
sweet milk to required consistency and 
serve with buttered toast broken in small 
pieces.—L. M. T 

Our test of this recip 
a delicious fresh- 


must be st 


peas 
frequently 
in water 


e proved it to have 
green-pea taste. However, 
one that the peas are good 
and tender before adding batter. You may 
not care for the nutmeg flavor. We liked 
it gust as well or without, (This 
recipe provides from cight to ten servings). 


ire 


better 


Fried Green Tomatoes with Sauce—- 
large green tomatoes, dip 
then in fine cracker crumbs, 
hot 


Pare and slice 
in beaten egg, 


dust with salt and pepper and fry in 








A Chila’s Dress No 


323-9 is delightfully 
smart and simple it can be had in cotton 
Shantung or wool jersey The simulated 
side opening is decorated with prim three 
flower sprays. Each blossom is a small 
pearl button in effectively contrasting color. 
Stems of the sprays are biack outline, and 
the group of three dots between the ge 
is also biack. Tiny leaves are green lazy 
daisy stitches. The color of the buttons 
depends upon the material. The model was 
orange Shantung, with light green buttons. 
Violet, yellow or white can be used on green 
material. On dark blue or light brown, use 
green, biscuit color, or light green 

Orange, Pongee, or light green Shantung. 
stamped for dress, $1.10, Floss and buttons 
25c. 

Dark blue or old red woo! jersey stamped 
for dress $2.00. Fioss and buttons, 25c 

Transfer pattern of embroidery 20c. 





fat. Make a cream sauce by blending 
together one tablespoonful each of flour 
and butter and one cupful sweet milk, 
cooking until it thickens. Use asbestos mat 
or double boiler. Pour this sauce over 
the fried tomatoes and serve. 

When this recipe was tricd out in our 
testing kitchen we decided that ihese are 
good with or without sauce. 

MIXED PICKLES 

1 quart smali white onions 

1 quart small green tomatoes 

1 quart cauliflower (broken in small 
pieces) 


1 quart smail cucumbers 

1 pint celery (cut in 1 inch lengths) 

1 quart cabbage (chopped and scalded in 
water with vinegar added to keep hari) 

5 red peppers 

2 quarts cider vinegar 

2 cups brown sugar 

3 tablespoonsful whole mixed spices. 

Cut vegetatbles into attractive pieces, 
sprinkle with salt and allow to stand over 
night. Drain thoroughly. Mix vinegar, 
sugar and spices together and bring to 
boiling point. Add vegetables and cook 
10 minutes. Pack and seal. 

Turmeric seed may added to these, 
if desired. 


be 





EASY PICKLE 


Vo cup salt 
Alum size of pea. 


1 gal vinegar 
4 cups sugar 


Wash cucumbers 
tion. These 


anc put in above solu- 
are ready for ase in two 
weeks and will keep indefinitely if kept 
under brine. Cucumbers may be added as 
picked. Leave stems on. 

Note: This is very handy to make as 
pickles may be added from day to day. 

SOUR PICKLES 

Cucumbers, onions or sliced green toma- 
toes may be used. 

Place in a stone jar and cover4with 
brine in proportion of % cup salt to 2 
quarts of boiling water. Soak 24 hours. 


Drain off brine. and scald. Pour over 
pickles again and let stand while prepar- 
ing the spiced vinegar. Then drain off all 
brine. 


Scald the vinegar and add according to 
taste, one tablespoon of mixed spices may 
be used for each quart of pickles. Cinna- 
mon, allspice, cloves, peppers, celery seed, 

















Children Love This Quilt 
They know and — 

love every one of ( 

the 20 round ani- 

mals that go in the 

series. Each block | 

is 8 inches square 

and comes on a 

hot-iron transfer 

pattern by which 

you can stamp the 

design on a square 

of white muslin. 

The animal is then e 

embroidered in outtine stitch as pictured 

on page 14 of our August 29th issue. 
The 20 hot-iron transfer patterns in 

one package, with instructions for mak- 

ing will be mailed postpaid upon re- 

ceipt of 50 CENTS FOR COMPLETE 

QUILT SET. Send orders to Embroid- 

ery Department, AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURIST, 461-4th Ave., New York 

City. 











mustard seed and mace give a varicty of 
flavors. 

Pack pickles in sterilized jars, cover 
with the hot spiced vinegar, and seal. 

SWEET PICKLE—CHUNK 

7 ibs. cucumbers (medium sized) 

2 Ibs. brown sugar 

2% pints vinegar 

1 tablespoon each of whole allspice, cin- 
namon and celery seed. 

Cut the cucumbers in inch lengths and 
soak in brine for 3 days (% cup salt to 
2 quarts of water). Drain and soak in 
fresh water two days changing the water 
each day. Drain again and cook slowly 
for one-half hour in equal parts cider vine- 
gar and water. Add three grape leaves 
and one teaspoon powdered alum and 
drain them. Bring to a boil the vinegar 
and dry ingredients and pour over cucume- 

Reheat the vinegar the third day 
pour over pick Pack in hot jars 


bers. 
and 
and seal. 


les 


Pickled Pcaches 


4 quarts peaches 

2 pounds sugar, white 
2 cups vinegar 

t4 ounce stick cinnamon 

% ounce whole cloves 

Dip the peaches quickly in hot water and 


remove the skins. Boil the sugar, the vine- 


gar, and the cinnamon for 20 minutes, 
Place a few of the peaches at a time in 
the sirup, and cook tnem until -hey are 
tender. Pack them into thoroughly 


cleaned jars. /.djust the rubbers, and fill 
each jar to overflowing with the hot sirup. 
Adjust the covers, and seal the jars ime 
mediatcly. Cloves stuck into the peaches 
will discolor the fruit. 

An Unusual Sauce 


1 cup sugar - 

2 tablespoons vinegar 

1 tablespoonful cornstarch 

1 cup boiling water 

1 teaspoonful butter. 

Flavor with nutmeg and extract of 


lemon. 


This 
sauce. 
has no 


is @ surprisingly good pudding 
It is especially useful when one 
lemon for flavoring the sauce. 




















ERE are more letters which were 
written in answer to Aunt Janet's 
question “What book has meant the 


most to me and why?” It is highly grat- 
ifying to have such a fine analysis made 
of books which our readers have thought 
over, and have read many times over and 
over again. 

* * * 


This Book Was Passed On to Others 


I can truly say that of all the books I 
have read, “The Witness”, written by 
Grace Lutz, is the most wonderful one. 
In reading it one can feel the “Presence” 
and can almost catch the “Vision” as 
did Paul Cortland of Stephen Marchall’s 
Christ. Unlike other books of fiction, 
forgotten as soon as laid aside, the lesson 
taught and the impression made, remain 
to help and to guide, and as it grows 
faint one loves to read again this won- 
derful story and renew the first im- 
pressions. We have kept the book trav- 
eling among our friends, young and old, 
many of them reading it two or thrce 
times. 

It illustrates the influence of a Chris- 
tian character upon the ones with whom 
they come in contact and the great good 
that can be accomplished. I was im- 
pressed by the need of in some way 
bringing our young men and women to 
feel and see the “Presence” or “Vision” 
of the Christ. 

ak oh se 
The Bible a Foundation for Many 
Books 


Probably the book standing second 
only to the Bible, on my list, holds that 
position because of its similarity to that 
sacred volume. “In His Steps” by C. 
M. Sheldon, may have many defects 
but the general idea is so intensely worth 
while and it is treated so strongly and 
worked out so entertainingly that I be- 
lieve it must always stand high among 
the gems of American literature. 

To be sure, Sheldon’s masterpiece is 
largely dependent upon the Bible, since 
it quotes and refers to so much scripture, 
but it is difficult to conceive of any vol- 
ume built up entirely independently, hav- 
ing an appreciative intrinsic value. Ben 
Hur perhaps most closely approaches 
that ideal but here again we have a sim- 
ilar dependency, though with less quot- 
ing and referring. 

The book that would be equally ab- 
sorbing to Christians and heathens is 
very possibly as yet unwritten and its 
author should be such a genius as the 
world has not yet produced. Surely the 
book that inspires the highest ideals is 
the best book, and, since we have yet 
to discover anything above the Biblical 
standard, the most impressive book must 
necessarily stand heavily upon the scrip- 
tures. 

The famous old authors produced 
many good things, but the simple little 
story by Sheldon is more applicable to 
everyday life, and hence I believe more 
valuable than any one of them. 


One Musi Dic ior the Truth 
When I was in High School I studied 
in the English course, “Sesame and 
Lilies” by John Ruskin. It made such 
an impression on me that I have tried to 
rule my life by it ever since. Lilies 
showed me the meaning of true woman- 
hood and the way of going about to 
attain the education for it. I fear it 
would be counted extremely old-fashion- 
ed by some of our modern standards. 
But, perhaps, if we women of today 
adopted a few of those ideals some of 
the divorce courts would go out of busi- 
ness; there would be an oversupply of 
lawyers and not such crowded conditions 
in our public institutions, such as orphan 
asylums, jails, etc. (for the breaking up 
of the home is indirectly responsible for 
more than we want to acknowledge) I 
will take just enough time to give one 
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What Some A.A. Readers Think 


About Books They Have Read---A. A. Patterns Grow in Favor 


quotation from that section of the buvok. 


“Ah, wasteful woman! she who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay— 

How has she cheapen’d Paradise! 

How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the 
wine, 

Which spent with due respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine.” 


“Sesame”, or the first lecture in the 
book, taught me how to read. Its meth- 
ods are splendid. It does not approve of 
hurried reading, if one’s aim is to ac- 
quire knowledge. We must dig like a 
miner after gold and we must use as 
our tools our own care, wit and learning. 
Finally, this knowledge, thus patiently 
acquired must be tricd out in the cruci- 
ble of our own thoughtful souls. 

One book read ten times is more im- 
portant than ten books read once. Of 
course, this applies to books of living 
value. Most of our modern books would 
not be considerec by Ruskin as real 
books, merely newspapers in good print. 

This thought of “igging for truth is 
expressed in Ruth Comfort Mitchell's 
book, “The White Stone” which I read 


recently. This story so well told will 
abide with me for aye but had I not 
learned its central truth, long before? 
* * * 
Dirty Collars to Wash 


Men's soft collars are much easier to 
wash if a stiff brush is used for scrub- 


bing them. 
* * . 


Babies Cry For It 


The next time it is necessary to give 
the smallest dose of castor oil, just roll 
it up into two or three sugar-coated 
balls. 


* * * 


Use A Tray While Cooking 


Any cook will finc a large sized tray 
of great convenience on her kitchen 
table. In cake baking, salad making, 
canning, and preserving, etc., the uten- 
sils, supplies and refuse may be kept on 
this tray. When the operation is com- 
pleted, the tray will carry the refuse 
and dirty utensils to their respective 
places, and the table will be left clean. 





effects can be obtained. 


11%, yds. of 27 inch 


“a yr size. Price 13c. 


school, 


wear 





Pattern 2511 slows 
a charming afternoon 
frock with the stylish 
shirred fullness in the 
skirt front. The tucks 
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bengaline. 


and 42 inches bust 





When you send for a 


Magazine. 


City. 





Dresses For Play or For Work 


Here are dresses for the littlest girl, as well as for Mother, when either is 
at work or at play. These patterns are designed by leading fashion designers 
and by following instructions for making given with the patterns, very smart 


Pattern 2504 shows a dear little panty 
frock for the child of 2, 4, 6 or 8 yrs. It 
is very simple to make and réquires only 


ds. of 40 inch checked material for the 4 


\ Pattern 2490 shows a dress for the lit- 
tle girl of 6, 8, 10, 12 or 14 yrs. 
of gingham or print it is just the thing for 
It may be made of silk for better 
The 8&8 vear siz® requircs 134 yards 
of 36 inch matcrial. Price 13c. 









may be edged with \  \ lei ; ] 
lace which ts another \ \ 3 Ny comes in sises 16 
decidedly smart feat- N \ years, 36, 38, 40, and 
ure this season, It ~ | A 42 inches bust meas- 
comes in sizes 16 TU | | \ ure. The 36 inch size 
years, 36, 38, 40 and wy} | iol \ requires 14% yards of 
42 inches bust meas- ; 2 lo 54 inch material with 
ure. Size 36 requires s 3a yard of coxtrast- 
4 yards of 36 inch lo ing material, Price 
material. Price 13c. —_—— 13¢. 
© 
i 
id \ 


Pattern 2465 is ideal for the coming 
cooler weather, and can be made in such 
silks as faille, crepe de chine, foulard or 
Trimmed with dainty collar and 
cuffs, and buttons of contrasting or matching 
color, this makes a very smart dress indeed. 
It comes in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
1 measure. 
size requires 35% yards of 36 inch material 
with % yard of 32 inch contrasting material 
and 2% yards of lace for edging. Price 13c. 


attern, we suggest that you enclose i0 cents extra 
and 2 cents for postage for a copy of ou> new Fall and Winter Fashion 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern and sizes correctly and en- 
close cerrect remittunce in stamps or coin (coin sent at own risk} and mail 
to Pettern Department, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 


lain material with % 


If made 





Pattern 2495 is a 
very popular design 
ad a simple, straight- 
ine frock. It can be 
made up in bordered 
silk or in flannel. It 


The 36 inch 
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Extra help to loosen dirt 
in clothes! Extra help to 
get them safely clean! 
Splendid soap and naptha, 
working hand-in-hand, 
make Fels-Naptha differ- 
ent from any other soap, 
or any other form of soap! 
Easier washing! More 
quickly done! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper in 
the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha . 
—or will get it lor you 








GENUINE KID 
COMFORT SLI 
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ot Se pay 
eccompan! rT; or you can 
POSTMAN on delivery plus Postage. Montior No. 01273, 
ize and width or ell numbers in you nov wear, 
of wonderful vatucs in rzen's. 
women’s anc chil 

Dept. R71 


Caitimere, Ma 


Free Catalogue 
ANDERSON SHOE CO., Inc. 
1202 Hepkins Pleco 























HOTEL ST. JAMES 
TIMES SQUARE, Jest of Greadway at 109-113 West 
| 45th Street, NEW YORK ; 
Much Favored by Women Traveling without ; 
\ Escort { 
An Motel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere , 
and appointments of a well conditioned home. | 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes to all subways, “‘L’’ roads, surtece | 
cars, bus lines. 


, Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 
néd for booklet 


5 minutes | 


W. JOUNSON QULNN ; 











HUNTIRG & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable informa- 


tion about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sporting 
magazine, enly $1.00 for 
THREE WHOLE YEARS, or 


send 25¢ in stamps or coin for 
six months trial. 
HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 


294 Newbury St., Boston “bis. 
GROW GINSENG Ces" Mon 
Crop Known 
Time to plant is September and October. 1060 seeds 
and 100 plants for $5.00. GOLDEN SEAL, second in cash 
returns only to Ginseng 1000 seeds, 100 plants $4.00, 
Thirty-two page monthly Magazine on Medicinal Plante 
$1.00, sample copy 10c. Address 
C. M GOODSPEED, Cox AA 




















SKANEATELES, WN. Y, 





TREES AND PLANTS AT PRE-WAR PRICES 


Thousands of fruit trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, 
Barverry, Privet, ete Highest quality direct to 
you Write for new price list. THE WEST- 








MINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md, 
Booklet free Highest ref@re 
ences. Best results. Prompt- 


PATENTS === 


WATSON £. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


— 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department 
r " rge¢ per imsertion is $1 

Count as one word cach initial, abbreviation 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.,. 


The mit 


words 


Place your wants by tollowing the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E. VERY week the Amextcan AGricunturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
Advertising orders must 
not later than the second Monday previous 


New Jersey, Penunsy!vania and 


to date of issue. (¢ orders must 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


order 


and whole number, including name and 


’ adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 

















AGENTS WANTED 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 











FORTUNE IN TURK} 
“ds ot testimonials 




















AGENTS—Write tor tree samples Sell Mad 
*Bett Made” Shirts for lar; Manu factur 
direct to v rer No capital or experience 
ured Many earn $10 weekly and bonus 
ADISON CORPORATION Broadway 
York 
AGENTS G mm iF “D . $3.51 
] . 0 ] nt ¢ 0 
$1. W for 1 t , FCONOMY 
ES CO. D e M 
“ACENTS. Write for free catalog. W 
it Blankets, 
ECONOMY 
CATTLE 
FOI 
r \ 7 t 
A. V 
re if | eo aE Si N 
be 
( Vi ( 
iH EXCEI 
} Vf . 
Ss i € Ls 
j Wicdtl I) 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 














IMPLEMENTS 
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What About the Future 
Of Horses 


(Continued from page 1) 


can be purchased and operated easier 
and at less cost than horses on the great 
majority of tarms. 

In the city, our investigation showed 
that the decrease in the number of 
horses has probably stopped for the 
time being. The American Express 
Company told our representative that 
they have nine hundred horse drawn 
vehicles and seven hundred trucks. This 
company said that they did not expect 
to supplant either trucks or horses at the 
expense of the other. The seven hun- 
dred trucks carry more tonnage than 
the nine hundred horse drawn vehicles. 
Trucks are used on long hauls and 
heavy loads, and the horses are used in 





MISCELLANEOUS 
STOW’'S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Easily 
fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
and furnace castings supplied. S. J. STOW, 
New Haven, Conn 








RADIO SET, batteries, Speaker, used three 
months, perfect condition, cost $178.00 sell for 
$100.00 complete MERT ROSS, Himrod, N. Y. 





LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 5 lIbs., $1.50, ten 


$ Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25, ten $2.00 Guar- 
antees Pay on receipt. Pipe free. ALBERT 
FORD, Paducah, Ky. 








HELP WANT 











AL OPPORTUNITY 


EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 ft., 27¢ 
ft Freight paid. Prompt shipments. A, L. 
FERRIS, Interlaken, » # 


PRINTING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—I150€ enveloves and 150 


notcheads neatly print 1 for $ postpaid. 
calling cards 75c. RALP™’ HUTCHINGS, Way- 
land, N 

EVERYTHING PRINIED! Write BRANK- 
LIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

GOOD BUSINESS ENVELOPES 250 printed 
postpaid 75c, $1.00 and $1.25, according to grade. 
Samples free. WALTER G. COLLINS, Cohoc- 















































HORO ) COLLIE PUPPIES, Males, 
‘ NT AKCADIA FARM, 
ly, I 
wa) NORE RENNEL: Hlimrod, N. Y., 
} ( ik ti pproval 
| i y Se} 
Olcl COLLIES, W pul 
’ fe t | drivers 
| ( > D ywhe 
\PLI NE FA l 1 = = 
| DD i males, 
i Miho Pa 
ed); { ti ind i > 
| ran 4 
male i 
$20 each 
NA ALEN | Lock I 84, South 
TD COON HOLN Bred trom my 
| I Keer t 


logs; hole 
ce Reg. pups 
l ind GEV. 























SOLD 
‘*Several TimesOver” 


Jj. M. Chase, manager of the 
Walden Poultry Yards, Walden, 
N. Y., had 300 Ancona pullets he 
wanted to sell so he inserted an 
ad. in the classified Columns of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 


IST. Hei ; what happened 
Will u kindly discontinue the 
rdvertisement at once and send 
us a credit memo for the Inser- 
tions jue us We hall need 
thes later nd shall be glad to 
se ur columns since your 
wders seem willing and able to 

buy 
(Signed J. M. CHASE 





If You Have Anything to Buy, Sel! or Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in the CLASSIFIED COLUMNS of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





























Clover Basswood Ex- 


























MISCELLANEOUS 








ton, N. Y. 

PRINTING SPECIALISTS for Farmers, 
Poultrymen, Dairymen, Cuts of Cattle, Poultry, 
Swine, stationery free. Samples. 


on your tationery 
ECONOMY PRESS, Millbury, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—10-acre Poultry and Friut Farm, 
near New Brunswick, N. J., on trolley line—ideal 
location and soil—2,000 laying house capacity; 
6,000 brooding capacity; concrete incubator cel- 
lar, 24x50 ft. with Candee Mammoth Incubator 


Hollow tile storage and feed house, 24x40 ft.; 








six-room, two-story frame house and cellar; five 
good rooms over incubator cellar. Barns, sheds, 
toolroom, corn crib, ete. All chicken yards fenc- 
ed. Five-acr wechard with 12 yr. old apple 
orchard, many peach, plum, pear and cherry 
trees. Electricity and phone now being installed. 


All buildings in good condition. Very reasona- 
ble and easy terms. Address M A. HALPRIN, 
R.F.D. No. 4, New Brunswick, N. J. 
SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

CERTIFIED HONOR WHEAT SEED. Col- 
lege inspected. One of best white wheats; high 
yielding, stiff straw. JONES & WILSON, Hall, 
= - 














BERRY AND FLOWER PLANTS. Straw- 
berry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, gooseberry, 
currant plants for September and October plant- 
ing. Delphinium, Hardy Chrysanthemum, Phlox, 
Hollyhock, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental 
Poppy, Bleedin id 67 other kinds of 
its for summer and fall plant- 
living outdoors during 
next summer. Roses, 
. Hedge plants, Tulips, 
*. HARRY E. SQUIRES 









Hampton Bays, N. 

WE HAVE Dawsons Golden Chaff and Junior 
No. 6 winter wheat. Get sour seed from these 
high yielding strains whic we have gro n in the 


hills Chautarqua Write for sample and 
prices. PIERPONT AND SMITH, Cassadaga, 
at 

PEONIES—195 varieties. Vrite for price 
list Plant September, October and November. 
AMES PILLOW, Cold Spring-on-Hudson, New 














CCO ‘GROWERS UN 








tICES SMASHED! 5 











TA? 
York. 
SHEEP 
FOR SALE—! reg. Shropshire ram, 3 yrs. old, 
$50; 2 Shropshire rams, not reg., 1 yr. old, $25 
each. S. MILLER, Wolcott, N. Y. Phone 154-F- 
ol 





A FEW RAMBOUILLET 1 and 2 year old 
rams for sale, 1 two months old Jersey bull calf 
» & 


MILLER, 


Dam with R. O. M. record. S 
Grove City, Pa. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE rams and ram 
lambs $25.00 each. J. S. MORSE, Levanna on 
Cayuga, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Choice, thoroughbred Shropshire 
ram lambs, not registered, March lambs, $15 each. 


H Cc. COLLNER, St. Petersburg, Pa. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and_percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 

















AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 





Struthers Lightning 


PATTERSON, Mariaville, 





HOUSEDRESSES—Filannelette $2. Order 
early Switches, ete. Booklet free. EVA 
MACK, 15 Mechanic St., Canton, N. Y. 

BARREL LOTS—Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for particulars 

E. SWASEY & CO., PORTLAND, MAINE. 











certain sections for short hauls. An 
assistant manager of the company, stat- 
ed that he did not believe it would be 
possible to do New York City’s busi- 
ness entirely with horses; neither did 
he believe that the horse woulc ever 
be entirely supplanted by trucks. 

Mr. Ziegler, of Fiss, Doer and Carrol 
Co., horse dealers, said that in his opin- 
ion, the number of horses in the city 
has reached its low point. He said most 
of the trucking below 14th Street is done 
by horses mainly because of the long 
waits, during which time the truck mot- 
or would be running. Many concerns 
which have changed to motor trucks 
have done so because of the demands of 
their customers for quick delivery and 
many concerns would be glad to change 
back to horses if they could. One coal 
dealer showed him three orders which 
specified that the coal should be deliver- 
ed by truck. 

The last two years have been bad for 
the horse business. Farmers have stop- 
ped breeding, and this will bring «ime 
price up. But the rise in price will be 
checked some by the tendency to buy 
trucks as soon as horses are high. Mr. 
Ziegler said that Ford had done more 
than any other man to hurt the horse 
business. He stated it is difficult to hire 
men to drive horses. They are exposed 
to the heat of summer and to winter 
storms more than truck drivers, and 
they get a little less pay. Many men 
who own motor trucks and hire drivers 
say there is little profit. A horse may 
be used for three years and sold for as 
much as was paid, while a truck is prac- 
tically worthless after three years’ use. 

Mr. Zeigler stated the truck business 
has also beer bad for some time. He 
believes there will be little tendency for 
horses to replace trucks in the future, 
that is, both have their place. He said 
that there are more horses in Philadel- 
phia than here, and that the demand is 
more for the “chunk” type. 

Most of the horses Fiss, Doer and 
Carrol Company sell come from the 
west. He says the farmers in New York 
State are hard tc buy fron as they do 
not know what a horse is worth. To 
his knowledge only two horse companies 
have gone out of business in the past 
several years. 

In the near future, therefore, both in 
the city and country, there will be a de- 
mand for good horses, particularly heavy 
ones, and we believe that a farmer is 
fairly safe in doing some horse breed- 
ing, if care is taken to get the type and 
quality right, but this demand either for 
hay or horses can never be what it has 
been in the past and in the long run 
improvements in motor power will 
crowd old Dobbin still further off the 


map. 


Radio Comes to the Farm 


(Continued from page 220) 


tion to the farm and to farm life than to 
any other phase of our national life. The 
urban citizen was the carliest to benefit 
from this invention, but the farmer will 
ultimately derive from it the greatest real 
profit and enjoyment. No other invention 
since the steam locomotive is destined to 
have such wide-spread influence upon 
rural life, because no other has carried 
so much comfort, enjoyment and po- 
tential prosperity to the farm. ; 

Of all that may be said of radio in its 
various relations, the best is that it will 
tend to keep the young people on the farm. 
There is the true independence; there 1s 
the real throne of .f : American sovereign. 
Entertainment and culture, and the throb- 
bing life of the metropolis, carried to the 
farm by radio, helping to make rural life 
more attractive and desirable, will sustain 
that class which is ours, as in all other 
free countries, is the very backbone of our 
national existence. 

Myself a son of the soil, it will be a 
great satisfaction to my later years if, 
through radio, I can in some measure pay 
the debt I owe to a farmer ancestry and 
my heritage of health and to the simple 
life which was all that my boyhood knew. 














Why We Furnish 


WE recently received a letter from one 
of our subscribers in Ontario county, 
N. Y., which reads as follows: 

“Will you please look up the Eureka 
Lumber Corporaticr 296 Broadway, New 
York City. #t have about 50 thousand feet 
of lumber. Their anent called on me _ nd 
gave me an order for the lumber at $45 
per thousand chestnut and $60 per thou- 
sand for my pine, to be delivered at “'aples 
during August, cash to be paid when 
loaded. This is a big pri for lumber in 
the rough and they take it, log run cr 
mill run and | would tike to sell at that 
price If it is safe. 1! would be very grateful 
if you would advise me. They have con- 
tracted for about 500 thousand feet of lum- 
ber around here. Please let me know as 
soon as possible.” 


One of the Staff ot the AmerIcAN 
AGRICULTURIST called zt 296 Broadway but 
found no firm listed there as occupying 
offices in that building. There was no one 
in the building acquainted with the Eureka 
Lumber Corporation and the Superinten- 
dent had no record of such a corporation 
having occupied space there. 

The Eureka Lumber Corporation also 
gave an Albany address and therefore we 
wrote to the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, at Aibany, wit 
the request that the Department make an 
investigation of the Eureka Lumber Corp- 
oration at 562 Broadway, Albany. The 
following is the report we received from 


Mr. Frederick E. Foster, Secretary to 
Commissioner Pyrke :— 
“} hav held your -etter of August 3rd 


several days in an effort to obtain informa- 
tio. about the Eureka Lumber Company, 
which you were advised had an office at 
562 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Inquiries 
were made at that number only to find that 


this concern had not been there fo two 


years. 
“in addition, | asked one of the Mer- 
cantile Agencies to give me a report as to 
the standing of this firm, and the reply 
was “UNFAVORABLE.” it was also said 
that Judgments had been taken against one 
of the officers of the company, so ! would 
think this information sufficient for you.” 
While we were investigating the New 
York and Albany addresses we received an- 
other letter from our subscriber, in which 
he states that a representative of the 
Eureka Lumber Corporation had passed 
two checks for about $30.00 which were 
returned by the bank marked “No Good.” 
This same representative also hired a man 
to drive him around the county for about 
a week and then ‘slid out,” withcut pay- 
ing him. To add imsult to injury, te 
representative of the Company induced his 
guide to aid him in getting these checks 
cashed and now hc must stand the loss. 
-n view of the fact that unfavorable 
reports were returned relative to the 
Eureka Lumber Corporation, there is only 
one way in which to do business with them 
and that is on a strictly cash basis— a 
definite amount down on signing of the 
order, the balance deposited in the local 
bank to be paid when the cars are loaded. 
Doing business with a man because he 
offers high prices is one way in which 
farmers are often swindled. This is par- 
ticularly true with the egg business. City 
ovyers go through the country quoting and 
offering high prices, “direct to consumer” 
business, promising the farmer all of the 
middle man’s profits. It is usually the case 
that the store of this kind of buyer is 
nothing but a hole in the wall or a cellar, 
and when he has sold the eggs that t : 
trusting farmers have shipped to them he 
simply locks the coor and disappears. It 








A PANACEA 
Jones—So you think smoking is 
good for a headache? 
Smitu—Yes. My mother-in-law al- 
ways leaves the room when I smoke. 
—J uncer. 
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service Department 


Insurance Service 

is always more advisable to investigate a 
firm thoroughly, particularly when they are 
giving away something for nothing. 


Why We Furnish Insurance 
Ser -ice 


S most ot our readers know, we sell in 
connection with the subscription to 
the paper and as one of our many serv- 
ices to our subscribers, a travel accident 
insurance policy. This policy is sold prac- 
tically at cost, at the very low price of 
75c a year. It covers injuries of all kinds 
received while traveling. 

One of the chief reasons why we are 
furnishing this service is the fact that this 
is a travel age and everybody is in almost 
constant danger of being injured while on 
the road. Of course, at this low price we 
make no claim that the policy covers every- 
thing, but we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that it is the lowest priced, reliable 
insurance for what it does cover that we 
know of. In the list are the names 
and addresses of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
subscribers who have been either hurt or 


velow, 


killed since about July 1, 1925. Either 
these people or their estates have all re- 
ceived the sums set opposite their names 


AGRICULTURIST Travel 
Possibly in this list is 
now. 


on the AMERICAN 
Insurance Policy. 
someone that you 

The list of those killed or injured who 
have received benefits on this policy since 
we began to furnish it to our readers up 
to July Ist, is to long to publish, but we 
will be glad to furnish it to anyone in- 
terested on 


NAME 


applicatior. 


ADDRESS CLAIM PAID 


E. J. Trumbauer, Quakerstown, Pa, $130.99 
A. W. Evans, Fort Plain, N. Y..... 24.28 
J. B. Whiteley, Middletown, N. Y. .. 30.00 
Geo. Tister, LaFayette, N. Y. ...... 20.00 
Geo. L. Mortrose, Deposit, N. Y. ... 60.00 
Carl B. Barringer, Annadale-on- 

a Raat ; 10.00 
Herman C. Andrus Conewango 

| Re er ee 10.00 
Elmer G. Kelilog, Owego, N. Y...... 10.00 
E!_‘c Madison, Sharon Sprimgs, N. Y 40.00 
Myrtle Ly McMunn, Campbell Hall, 

Oe RR eee 15.71 
J. HR. beatae Hubbardsvilte, N. ¥. 30.08 
E. L. Dawley, Forestville, N. Y..... 40.00 
Mrs. Charities Riches, Bronx, N. Y... 20.00 
Harrison Odell, Morrisville, N. Y. 10.00 
John Sarnoski, Dalton, Pa. ........ 20.00 
Frank Hangey Estate, Telford, Pa. 900.00 
Leslie Reynolds, Springville, N. Y... 20.00 
Harvey Combs, Stony Creek, N. Y... 50.00 
George Birdsall, Walden, N. Y...... 90.00 
George Simons Estate, nega 

_ See eee ee 1000.00 
Harland L. Partridge Estate, Mor- 

reer 1000.00 
Ward McCotter, Smyrna, N. Y. .... 32.86 
John Hover, Cambridge, N. Y....... ~3.00 
Maude N. Merrifield, Claverack, 

SEAS Rie Se 20.00 
Lydia Hemmer, Wayland, N. Y... 60.00 
A. O. Hoag, Franklinville, 0B. Veece 40.00 
Frank Wilson, LeRaysvilie, Pa. 40.00 
W. R. Evans, Argyle, N. Y. ...... 10.00 
Wm. A. Manning, Potterbrook, Pa.. 30.00 
Mrs. Blanche Sanders, Forestvillc 

i EE ae errr ee 10.00 
Clinton Mauger, Gilbertsville, Pa. 40.00 
John R. Hutson, Fraser, N. Y. ..... 10.00 
W. A. Smith Peggie, Gien Campbell, 

WO Skadeudedssenseeuencsageesaes 130.00 
Somuel B. Sweet, Altamont, N. Y. 60.00 
George Eighmie, Dover Furnace, 

Te. We sacnuntescosericcotssesten 30.00 





The Portrait Enlargement 


Scheme 

GAME that has been worked in the 
country districts time and again ever 
since the writer was a small boy, is the 
enlarged portrait scheme. Every little 
while the Service Bureau gets a letter 
from somebody who has furnished valuable 
pictures and advanced good money to some 
agent representing some enlargement com- 
pany and nine cases out of ten that is the 
last ever heard of the picture or the money. 
In the case where the enlargement is 
finally delivered it is usually of poor 


quality and entirely out of line with ‘ts [ 


high cost. The place to aave enlargements 
made is with a reliable photographer in 
your home town. If he cannot do it per- 
sonally he will tell you where it can be 
done at a reasonable price. Our advice 
is never to pay good money nor give pic- 
tures to traveling representatives of por- 
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don’t put it off! 


crop production. 


“SWEET” soil is essential for efficient 


The day of cheap land is past. Fertile, vir- 
gin acres are not available to the man 
wanting increased yields. The present day 
problem is soil fertility maintenance. 


Thousands of farmers in New York Central 
Lines’ territory are making farming more 
profitable by correcting soil acidity with lime 
and limestone. They have adopted the slo- 
gan: “Put it on; don’t put it off!”. 


The New York Central Lines are continually 
encouraging methods of soil culture which 
mean greater income from the acre cultivat- 
ed. To assist farmers in our territory is good 
business for all concerned. 





Boston & Albany—Michigan Central— Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Tit. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











KEADCLAD AST 3 WHES 45 LONG. 


, Bn ge as much. coating as other 


“The fence wilh. 


fences, %d the coatins 
LASTS 3 TIMES x 


is DURABLE WEATHERPROOF LEAD 
LONG — COSTS No MORE. 


FARM FENCES — LAWN FENCES — POULTRY FENCES. 
BARBED WIRE — NAILS — STAPLES. 


SPECIAL PRICE THIS MONTA ON 
LEADCLAD §3 SPECIAL BARBED Wire 


A LEAPCLAD Roof FOR EVERY KIND OF BUILDING, 


Pend vs measurements of yeur building td we will mail yeu 


price delivered your railroad Slaton —__ 


THE LEARCLAD WiRE @ 
/AOUADSVILLE, W.VA. 











trait companies. 


When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

MR. W. S. DEWING., President Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
801 Rochester Ave Kalamazoo, Mich 
Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE catalog. ! 
im interested in ranges, heating stoves, 

gos stoves, oil stoves, furnaces, kitchen 
cabinets, vaccum cleaners, bed davenports, cedart 
chests. (Check article in which you are interested.) 


Name 


Address 

















“I will save Kalamazoo customers 

$1,000,000 this year. I invite 

you .te_shate in this great 

saving, My-new. book, 

just ott; tells .you > ; a Ve . 

all: about ‘ity’ ie t wx y eh J = ; oma 


— This Book: 


foci Policy 2 , | x es *% y ? 3 a , ; Beats 20 


$0 Days Trial : . . om 
660,000 Customers + Ss el Eo : ‘ . yet : 

24 Hour Shipments An ae al ; ¥ oO! “ : I ores 

25 Years in Business & = a, | Re Y nts ~ 

Satisfaction or Money Back <a , , rH oS com Yh 1 1 

Cash or Easy Payments a } - Werte + : “ igh S t t 
360 days Approval Test j if be ave 3 oO 2 a 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed } q - A A “ : d 


Above ‘ott Hlee—QUALITY ae \GtaoVererown Factory Prices 


—_ | 


— nee 1, ae — ; Ao ae ae oe = You can't get the quality, the variety or thes 
, PY: men toe value in twenty big stores in twenty cities that? 
you will find in this new Kalamazoo catalog.’ 
560,000 satisfied Kalamazoo -customers will j 
tell you that. 


200 STYLES AND SIZES 
This catalog is the guide book of the* 
stove and furnace industry. Every 
home should have it. Don’t under 
any circumstances buy a stove, range, 
or furnace anywhere until you con- 
sult it. Over 200 styles and sizes 
Gas Stoves Only |¥ 7 ei : ; i all of the finest quality all at 
‘50 y vot $ ‘y rock botiom factory prices. 
down K ._ ££. ad NEW PORCELAIN 
Make a Triple ‘ ay \ a pe a ov ENAMEL RANGES 
Saving rt “ he Here in this book, fully illustrated with 
“ ’ ~ r ace i : “pales “0 many color pages, are heat:ng stoves; gas 
ona Kalamazoo rurn \ ee 53 eee oe stoves; coal and wood ranges in black, nickel; delft 
ae eae t! blue, and pearl-gray porcelain enamel; combination gas 
and coal ranges in black, nickel and porcelain enamel; fur- 
naces—both pipe and one register type; oil stoves and household 
goods. Kalamazoo specializes in porcelain enamel ranges of lasting 
beauty. Our sales on these ranges increased 300% last year. Illus- 
trated in colors. Here, too, are new ideas, new features, new im- 
provements, new labor saving advantages. 
CASH OR EASY TERMS—30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
in It explains our generous credit terms—some as low as $3.00 down 
ing and $3.00 monthly. It tells about our 30 days FREE trial in your 
— home and 360 days approval test. It states our $100,000 bank bond 
HOUSEKEEPING fuarantee—the strongest ever written. If you are not thoroughly 
. satisfied in every respect, we will refund your money and all 
All Kalamazoo Gas Stoves, Combina- freight charges. It also tells how we give you 24 hour shipping 
tion Ranges and coal and wood Ranges service. With this catalog we send you names of Kalmazoo users 
have been tested and approved by in your locality. Ask them about Kalamazoo quality! 


Good Housekeeping eeenee” —< 560,000 PLEASED CUSTOMERS 
ret suasials You have heard of Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You for 25 years. You 
{ our Emperor last Tuesday in perfect have seen our advertisements before. But have you ever answered 
sdition Certainly am well pleased with it oneft If you haven't now is the time for you to cut out this cou. 
It uw a good heater and a good baker. Also pon and save money on the same plan that 560,000 Kalamazoo cus-, 
the most beautiful stove I have ever seen. I tomers know is right! 
am sure we saved $50 of $75 by sending to ABOVE ALL ELSE—QUALITY i 
Kalamazoo We confidently and sincerely believe that you cannot buy better? 
Thanking you for prompt shipment as it ar- stoves, ranges and furnaces than those made by Kalamazoo. Ree- 4 
ed ein I than a week member: we are the largest stove, range and furnace company in 
Mrs. Paul J. Bonnberg. the world selling direct from factory to family. We 
save you one-third to one-half because we cut? 
straight through expensive selling methods, giving 
you the lowest factory price. We buy raw materials 
in large : 
q u a ntities. 
We build in 
large quanti- 
ties. We sell 
in large quan- 
tities. Isn't it 
reasonable 
then that you 
can buy better 
§ quality at low- 
The amount i 3 . ‘ er prices from 
in the price A | — _ Ke pas eae ~ a factory 
will pay for Pk ie es = whose 
in a few years. (> A ~ 1 * ; : whole 
saved better than 7 yor 1 . " me interest is 
$100 by buying a . . ‘~ “sin making 
KALAMAZOO ’ t / T caiy stoves, 
yu ranges and 
Hanns : . ~ furnaces than 
No. 3 : ‘ j you can any- 
‘ where else? 
Just get the latest 
Kalamazoo prices 
and compare them 
with others. Com. 
pare the quality, the 
beauty, the weight, 
the size. 


Heating Stoves 
$ 20 
2 gf P 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
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